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Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


Charter of the International Union for Child Weliare 


Proclaimed in 1923, revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, com- 
monly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and women 
of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the Child the 
best that tt has to give, declare and accept it as their duly to meet 
this obligation in all respects: 


I. — THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 

all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 

II. — THe cHILpD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 

IiJ. — THe cHILpD must be given the means requisite 


for its normal development, materially, morally 
and spiritually. 


{V. — THE cHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


V. — THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief 
in times of distress. 
VI. — THE cHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 


by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 


VII. — THE cuILp must be brought up in the conscious- 


ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 











Care of Children in Institutions 


Commentary 


by Dan Q. R. Mutock Houwer, 


Secretary General of the International Union 
for Child Welfare 


Before you read the Dutch report on residential care, 
I should like to give you a little background and make some 
comments on its value from an international point of view. 

The field of institutional care has always been a strongly 
criticised one. Hardly a century has gone by without bitter 
attacks being made on it. Already in his time, Montaigne 
attacked residential care, and the educationalist Salzmann, 
writing in 1784, described institutions as “ murder pits for the 
bodies and souls of children ”, and this was at the time when 
Pestalozzi was doing the institutional work which was later to 
earn him the name of “the father of orphans ” 

Even in our time, when we are familiar with the pioneer 
work in the institutional field of people like Aichhorn, 
Makarenko, Slavson and Eva Burmeister, etc., the troubles 
have by no means melted away. We have only to think of the 
British Curtis Report or Albert Deutsch, who has sharply 
attacked training schools in the United States, to have an idea 
of the problems in this field—here laid bare, in other countries 
latent, but no less present. 

This Dutch publication about children’s institutions is 
quite different from all the others I know. It is not an emotion- 
ally accusing report like that of Loosli or Roubaud ; neither is it 
a social reaction, as was the Curtis Report, which was made 
following the discovery that a child had died in a foster home 
as a result of ill-treatment. Instead, this is a cool analysis of 
the different aspects of institutional care in a particular country. 

The original report consisted of 308 foolscap pages. It 
covers 38 institutions representing different types, such as 
residential schools for neglected children, juvenile delinquents, 
feeble-minded children, psychopaths, and also “ re-educational 
camps ”. The choice and the number of institutions of different 
categories was made on the basis of a statistical method. The 
38 institutions were caring for 3,245 children. The object was 
to find out what kind of classifying system could be worked 
out on the basis of this survey. The result was disappointing, 
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because from this point of view the material turned out to be 
barren ground. Nevertheless, the survey is of great value, for 
as far as I know this was the first time that a survey had been 
carried out_along these lines. 

The number of publications dealing with institutional care 
has been steadily increasing during the last twenty years, but 
these publications have not the same character as the Dutch 
one. They are mostly based on a kind of pedagogical philosophy, 
as, for example, that of Makarenko; or on experiments, like 
those of Fritz Redl or Bruno Bettelheim ; or on casework and 
individual approach, as that of Eva Burmeister ; or they collate 
work, as that of Suzanne Schulze; or again they describe a 
certain form of standards and functioning of children’s institu- 
tions or children’s villages, as those carried out by Peggy Volkov, 
Ferdinand Cortez and Arthur Super, under the auspices of 
uNEsco. Other publications, such as those of Hopkirk and 
Cecilia McGovern, point out standard policies and programmes. 

This report, however, is the result of a critical examina- 
tion by a pedagogical, psychological. and psychiatric team, in 
which were also represented experts in the field of nutrition, 
paediatrics, teaching, vocational training, recreation and 
administration. 

The result, published here in condensed form, is very 
instructive as much for the so-called developed countries as 
for the under-developed ones. 

I will not go into the main causes here of inadequate 
admission policy, lack of qualified personnel, the discrepancy 
between educational ideals and practice, the insufficient medical 
care and the opposition to psychologists and psychiatrists, but 
I will point out some reasons which are not mentioned in the 
report. 





1. The main reason is that the Dutch voluntary child 
welfare organizations, which are grouped together in a National 
Federation formed by the Catholic, Protestant and non-de- 
nominational Federations for Child Welfare, have failed to 
set up standards. 


2. Governmental supervision (for all the organizations 
receive government subsidies for the care of children, and 
private organizations form more than 95% of the total in the 
Netherlands) has been considerably hampered, for as soon as 
the inspection touched on questions apart from the formal 
ones, the private child welfare agencies would see this as 
meddling with their work, which they do not tolerate. This 
immediately led to political reactions and pressure. 

The danger is therefore that there is either only govern- 
mental care and too much bureaucracy or, on the other hand, 
that educational freedom in the field of child welfare does not 
bring a Federation of voluntary agencies to set up standards 
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by which member organizations are bound, which means that 
no constructive policy and general development are possible. 


3. One of the other causes is the weakness of the approved 
schools and often residential institutions, which lack under- 
standing of modern child welfare policy and which do not 
receive sufficient help from their group Federation in this direc- 
tion. The Board of the voluntary agencies nominates the 
directors of the institutions, but often. does not do so on the 
basis of the criteria which are necessary to guarantee the sound 
development of institutional care. 

4. One of the stumbling blocks has been the lack of recipro- 
cal contact between the universities (pedagogical, psychological 
and psychiatric disciplines) and the educational work and 
treatment in institutions. This means that children’s institu- 
tions do not benefit as they might from the development of 
individual and group work and individual and group therapy. 


5. One problem which is not typically Dutch, but which 
affects every country, is that it is particularly difficult to attract 
— and much more to keep — male personnel in institutional 
care. A man who has the understanding of children and the 
capacity to work successfully with groups and who is also 
a good member of a team will easily find a job elsewhere which 
is much better paid and far less of a strain on his personal 
life than residential employment. Even in residential schools 
where the working hours are not too long, the groups not too 
big and the salary adequate, the personnel problem exists. 
Mostly all these conditions are the very reverse, and the Nether- 
lands are no exception to the rule. 

For psychological reasons, even men attracted to group 
work do not remain for many years as group workers, and 
those who achieve promotion are very few. 

6. With regard to the criticism we find in the report 
of the opposition | to psychologists and psychiatrists, it must be 
remembered that residential care is a special setting to which 
psychologists and psychiatrists must adjust too. 

The basic condition for sound residential care is not only 
a good admission policy and adequate schooling, vocational 
training, recreational and treatment programmes, contact with 
parents and so on, but also a good mental health atmosphere. 
From this point of view, the situation in institutions is in general 
poor, and the work of their psychologists and psychiatrists 
is alsa generally unsatisfactory. 

The residential staff have a much more difficult time than 
the non-residential staff, for the latter are not constantly with 
the children, but have much more personal life. 

7. Another unmistakable problem is the lack of a bridge 
joining the observation centres, child guidance clinics and the 
institutions. There is no fruitful reciprocal contact and no 
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critical control of advice given. Often experts’ reports end 
their days in the files of institutions. 


8. The bottleneck problem is the disturbed relation bet- 
ween preventive work and care for children who cannot stay 
at home. 

Since the Second World War, preventive work in the Nether- 
lands has increased considerably both in quantity and in quality. 
Institutional care, on the other hand, has been decreasing 
steadily in quantity, but the improvement in quality has not 
reached the level it ought to have reached, if it is to give effec- 
tive help to the more difficult categories of children for whom 
residential care is needed. 

Foster care has also improved, but has nevertheless come 
up against difficulties, because the children requiring foster 
placement nowadays are generally more disturbed than were 
those placed in foster care before the Second World War. 

In highly developed countries, the process is normally 
that the more preventive work is perfected, he more institu- 
tions tend to become specialized and, at the’same time, foster 
care tends to decrease. It can be said that in the Netherlands 
the transitory period never developed into a new and stable 
reorientation of child welfare. The approach has erred in 
giving attention to different aspects of child welfare without 
giving attention to child welfare as a national problem. 

The main problem for institutions — as mentioned above 
— has been the personnel. Directly after the War, 80% of 
institutional staff in the Netherlands consisted of people who 
had only had primary education. The training on the job courses 
which started in .1947 could not provide a sufficient number of 
workers of higher quality, and people who had been trained 
ina school of social work were not attracted by institutional care, 
since there were so many better jobs available in industry, 
government departments and general social welfare. 


The stumbling blocks to the improvement of child welfare 
in the Netherlands, looked at as a national problem, are : 


a) from the governmental point of view, that the responsibility 
for child welfare is divided between different Ministries 
(Justice, Education and Social Affairs) ; 


b) that the voluntary agencies, which, as already mentioned, 
are grouped together in a National Federation formed by 
the Catholic, Protestant and non-denominational Federa- 
tions, have not achieved adequate cooperation in the set- 
ting up of standards in the fields of preventive work, foster 
care, institutional care, after-care, etc. 


This condensed report, which should be carefully studied 
by schools of social work, training courses and child welfare 
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administrations, does not sufficiently highlight the uneven but 
nevertheless very good pattern of child welfare in the Nether- 
lands. In the Dutch field of institutional care, there are 
excellent examples too of the use of casework, good admission 
policy, efficient cooperation between experts and residential 
child care staff, foster care combined with institutional care, 
cooperation with parents, play therapy, etc. 

We must avoid the danger, when reading, for example, 
a report of a group of medical specialists who write of a patient 
that he has a corn, that some of his muscles are not strong 
enough, that there is something slightly wrong with his liver, 
that he has heart murmurs, that his right shoulder is a little 
bit stiffer than his left, etc. of immediately concluding that 
the patient is just about ready to be buried... We ought to 
be thankful that the patient is still doing his work ; we should 
express our admiration that in spite of his condition he is still 
carrying on; we should try to find ways of making life easier 
and happier for him — especially when the “ patient ” is respon- 
sible for an army of children in need, dependent on better care 
if they are to grow up into healthy and useful individuals and 
citizens. 

In the five years that this survey has taken to complete, 
there have been many changes and improvements in the field 
of institutional care in the Netherlands. For instance, the 
Ministry of Justice has introduced a subsidy system for different 
categories of institutions, such as those for normal children, 
maladjusted children and very difficult ones, and these subsidies 
involve certain obligations. 

We must admire the courage of the National Federation 
for Child Welfare in publishing. this report in full, because 
child welfare services which are not afraid to recognize their 
own weaknesses and shortcomings and are willing, on the 
basis of a critical examination, to try and improve the situation, 
are on the right road. 

This report is of value for every country in the world, 
especially for public authorities and private individuals res- 
ponsible for institutional care. We should, however, from an 
international point of view, use this report as a mirror and 
ask ourselves the question “ What about residential care in 
our country ? ” 


we 








Report on Children’s Institutions in Holland 


Introduction 


The field of study in methods of care, education and therapy 
employed in children’s homes is—at least in Holland—still 
very limited. 

Workers in children’s homes themselves, however, especially 
well-qualified directors and consulting specialists, show an 
increasing interest in widening the scope of service of children’s 
homes. The field of subjects they are interested in, from the 
research point of view, is growing from day to day. 

It was no easy task to start research on many of their 
open questions, especially on their one main question concerning 
a differentiated classification of the homes’ services, without 
a scientific basis in the form of a survey on the methods applied 
and the workers’ own opinions about the results thus far 
obtained. 

Starting a systematic study in this field therefore meant 
first of all a rough survey of a number of the main aspects of 
the present-day approach of children’s homes. The aspects 
which were chosen were the following : 


daily care; 

medical care ; 

nutritional care ; 

educational approach and methods ; 


formal education, vocational training, education as to the 
use of leisure-time ; 


psychiatric care ; 
psychological care ; 

care given by social workers ; 
personnel management ; 

the residential aspect ; 

the financial aspect ; 


Each aspect was studied from three angles : 


— the quantity and quality of care required (as a minimum 
standard) ; 


— the quantity and quality of care given (from the point 
of view of the outside world) ; 
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— the workers’ own opinion about children’s homes, present- 
day standards, the trends of present-day work, their 
own wishes and the peculiarities of each particular 
home. 


This study covered the work of 38 children’s homes in 
Holland. It is obvious that it could never have been carried 
out without the active cooperation of all the homes’ staff. 
Cooperation on their part called for a great deal of courage, 
for their work had to be fully analysed. 

To publish some results of the study here is, in fact, to 
take advantage of their confidence and willingness to cooperate ; 
too harsh and widespread criticism of their own work may 
depress them more than stimulate them. Nevertheless, it 
seemed useful to us to publish some data specially for inter- 
national readers, as our Dutch workers will gain support from 
the fact that any country, even the most progressive, when 
analysing its own working methods, must inevitably disclose 
some negative results. The number of deficiencies in design 
of equipment and methods of care may vary in the different 
countries, but we have to recognize their existence in order to 
be able to improve the quality of children’s homes and raise 
their standards in the years to come. 


Background to the project 


In about 1950, an urgent need was felt for differentiated 
classification of institutional services for.children, and the 
Dutch National Federation for Child Welfare took the initiative 
in a study on this subject, contacting the Dutch Institute for 
Preventive Medicine in Leiden, Department for Mental Health 
—a research institute—for further planning. 

Medical institutions (e.g. for blind or physically handicapped 
children) and private boarding schools were excluded, as the 
research was to be carried out exclusively for the social-psycho- 
logical child welfare organizations. The study was financed 
by UNAC. 

In 1951 a research team was ready to start the study. 
This was composed of specialists in the fields of institutional 
care, child psychiatry, child psychology, paediatrics, nutri- 
tion, teaching, vocational training, leisure time activities and 
finance. In addition, “ interviewers ” (an administrative official 
well acquainted with child welfare work and a_ psychiatric 
social worker) investigated other questions (buildings, personnel, 
administration, etc.). The team leader was Prof. J. Koeke- 
bakker. 

A sample of 38 homes was chosen from approximately 
400 existing child welfare institutions. All the institutions 


selected for inclusion in the project participated except for 
two. 
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Procedure 


In preparing this study, preliminary visits were made to 
the boards and directors of the institutions selected in order 
to plan the visits of the interviewers and specialists. A question- 
naire was drawn up, consisting mainly of free questions. The 
specialists collected data—independently of each other—from 
the appropriate specialized workers in the institutions or, if 
not available, from the directors. The two “ interviewers ”, 
who went in advance (and sometimes stayed for a couple of 
weeks) collected, in addition to basic information for the specia- 
lists, data on the special subjects mentioned above (building, 
personnel, etc.). They interviewed directors and all staff mem- 
bers, including volunteers and maintenance staff, and some 
children if allowed. 

It took about three years, from 1951-1954, before all 
the data was collected. It was another two-and-a-half years 
before this data was analysed and the various chapters of the 
report drafted. 

Each specialist and interviewer was responsible for the 
analysis of his own data and the evaluation of his own material. 


Evaluation of research method 


The data revealed that institutional “care ” as a whole 
can be divided into three differentiated categories : 


a) care, in a restricted sense, meeting primary physical needs 
(for food, sleep, etc.) and social needs ; 


b) education, meeting emotional and psychological needs (for 
instance, for identification with a beloved adult) and intel- 
lectual needs ; 


c) therapy, meeting the needs of institutionalized children, who 
—because of an unfavourable background—have under- 
developed physical and psychological capacities, and there- 
fore often need specialist attention from psychiatrists and 
psychologists. 


To determine the comparative efficiency of the institu- 
tional way of “caring” for children actually called for a 
greater refinement of research method than that available 
—the survey method. However, the medical and nutritional 
data provided a kind of test for some of the other collected 
data, as the two paediatricians participating could extend their 
study beyond that of a pure survey. One tenth of the total 
number of children in every institution (one fifth in the very 
small ones) were medically examined and their diet evaluated 
in exact figures. Thus the results of what was mentioned as 
a method of approach could be checked on to a certain extent 
by the physical condition of the children. 
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Account of the practical findings 


The account of the practical findings will be given in four 
parts : 


I. General care (and medical care) 
II. Education 
III. Therapy 
IV. Personnel, building, finance 


I. General care 
Daily care 


This means the daily care of a child given by his mother 
or her substitute. This care has to meet the regularly recur- 
ring biological, emotional and social needs of the child, and is 
adequate only when it is in harmony with the child’s individual 
daily rhythm. When different children are brought together 
in an institutional group, the 24-hour programme should be 
variable, so that each child receives the necessary stimulus 
for his maturation, bearing in mind that one child needs more 
time than another for sleep, meals, and so on., Each biological 
function follows its own course of development until it reaches 
maturation point. The same holds good for the social functions. 

For the very young child undergoing his first experiences 
of socialization, group life in an institution means a great 
burden ; it is an extra burden for those whose chances of develop- 
ment during the first socialization period were slight because 
of the absence of mother or a broken home. 

A very young child should enter a small group (six children 
or fewer). The adult in charge should be stable, and she must 
be there at the crucial moments. Every 24-hour period includes 
some of these moments when the child is in need of friendly 
support, e.g. eating, toileting, bathing and switching over from 
one activity to another. 

On the other hand, the capacities of the adult in charge 
of the group are restricted, not only because of his or her limited 
educational capacities due to lack of training. Group-care 
on the whole requires much energy ; the working hours should 
not be too long and the groups not too large. Although general 
agreement has not yet been reached (cf. Spock, Redl, Bettel- 
heim), many writers agree nowadays that one adult cannot 
be expected to look after more than : 


three very young children (1-3 years old) 
four 3-6 year-olds 

six school-age children 

ten pre-adolescents. 
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Starting from these theories on group-care, an analysis 
was made of the 24-hour schedules in the institutions of our 
sample. This was done by two methods: 


collecting administrative information ; 


interviewing staff members about what they were doing 
for their group from one quarter of an hour to another. 


The first method revealed that most day-schedules were 
fixed by old traditions and adapted, if corresponding to the 
children’s needs at all, to the daily rhythm of only some of 
the individual group members. Usually, however, the daily 
schedules were adapted to some external necessity, such as 
the school hours of the majority of the group. 

By registering in a purely administrative way—separately 
for toddlers, school-children and older ones—the length of 
time allowed for getting up, getting dressed, eating breakfast, 
the break between breakfast and getting ready for school or 
other activities, etc., the following conclusions could be drawn : 
under-fives living in a group with older ones were never given 
the necessary time for dressing and eating (no more than 20 
minutes) or, getting up earlier, they often had to wait too 
long (14% hours) before having a meal; the school-children’s 
need of a little something when coming home from school, or 
some leisure time. before going to bed, was seldom met, and, 
if living together with adolescents, they often had to wait 2-2% 
hours for supper until the older ones came home from work. 

The difference between the daily schedules of the various 
institutions—even when they had children of the same age— 
was very great, except with regard to mealtimes and length 
of meals. 

The second method provided the material about the plan- 
ning and coordinating of the children’s and adults’ daily 
schedules. The inter-relationship between adults and children 
could be studied in terms of: 


a) the children’s various needs during their activities and crucial 
moments ; 

b) the adults’ capacity measured by training or not, children’s 
age and group size, number of working hours. 


— all this to be seen against the background of the particular 
institution with regard to the type of children cared for. 


A more detailed account of the results of this method 
can best be given by the following two examples : 


Institution X 


At the time of this study, 250 boys were reported in resi- 
dence, ranging in age from 6-21 years. The average length 
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of stay was 24% years. The intake data showed that the boys’ 
histories were as follows : 


10% history unknown ; 


30% had left their parental home under the age of 6, had 
lived in various institutions since ; 


20% had left home at 6, came straight to X ; 


5% had left home older than 6, were in other institutions 
before coming to X; 


30% had left home at school-age or later, came straight 
to X. 


Compared with the type of children cared for in other 
institutions, this institution seemed to be one of the most 
heavily burdened. 

Each group numbered 20 boys. The boys were placed 
according to age. (If we now choose for further analysis the 
group of 18 to 19 years old, we can say that the number does 
not call for much criticism). Each boy appeared to have 
exactly the same 24-hours programme. The boys stayed in the 
group all day; they changed their room only for schooling and 
vocational training, which was given inside the institution, 
and for sleeping. 

Their daily programme could be described as a “ barrack 
room schedule ”. One staff member who is unmarried and 
belongs to a religious community, living in a monastery attached 
to the institution, cares for the group from 


6.30—7.10 a.m. 
7.30—9.00 a.m. 
12.00—1.45 p.m. 
5.00—7.00 p.m. 
7.30—9.45 p.m. 


This is almost exactly eight hours (he has no domestic duties, 
the cooking being done in a central kitchen). Each staff 
member is properly trained. 


Although the day-schedules of boys and group leader can 
easily be fitted together because of the great simplicity of a 
barrack room schedule, it is precisely this type of schedule 
that needs criticizing. Taking into account the type of boys 
in this institution, their emotional ages are likely to differ 
greatly and so are their individual daily rhythms and need 
for attention. 

The adult, however, is given more a watching and super- 
vising function than a really “caring for” one. He has, as he 
stated himself, the task of keeping the boys quiet. 
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His daily programme does not provide him with much 
time for giving individual attention. According to the inter- 
view data, this has its consequences: by the end of the day 
many boys become restless and noisy, at night they are unable 
to go to sleep quickly, they start nail-biting and bumping 
their heads. 


Institution Y 


Y is an institution for boys and girls between 1-16 years 
of age. At the time of the study, Y had 120 residents. The 
average length of stay was 5% years. 

The history data shows, expressed in percentages, that 
Y has a strict intake policy (no children with histories un- 
known) and that it contains a very typical population, name- 
ly a relatively large number of small children with children’s 
home experience. 

The size of the groups varied. The children were placed 
according to several criteria. 

5 ae pedagogical programme aimed at an_ individual 
approach. Y’s care programme, however, was not properly 
thought out ; the director left it entirely to the “ group parents ” 
to organize the daily schedules. This resulted in all sorts of 
patterns : barrack room pattern, laisser-aller patterns as well 
as a leader-centred pattern and a differentiated pattern. The 
inadequacies in the 24-hour care schemes resulted in the prac- 
tical impossibility of the realization of the pedagogical plan 
of the institution as a whole. This can be demonstrated in 
more detail by the day scheme of the differentiated group. 
It is a family group of sixteen children ranging from 2-12 
years of age. They have a living room and four bed rooms. 
Two little ones stay at home all day, some of pre-school age 
attend a nursery school, the children of school age attend 
different schools, some staying at school at lunchtime, others 
coming home at various times and halfway through the meal, 
some doing small jobs after meals, whilst others are playing 
and the small ones have gone off to bed. The group is complete 
during breakfast from 7,30—8.00 a. m., and in the late after- 
noon from 4.00—6.30 p.m. Three adults are caring for this 
group, qualified people with a reasonable number of working 
hours. Their schedule during the first part of the day is 
organized in such a way that one of them can exclusively care 
for the three youngest children. All morning she has them 
around her, while doing domestic work. This, however, stops 
at 11.15 when all the schoolchildren come home. From that 
moment onwards she has to care for all the children of the group, 
the two others being away at a staff meeting. In the after- 
noon, when she is free from 2.00—4.00 p.m., one of the others 
puts her three youngest ones to bed. When the schoolchildren 
come home after 4 o’clock—a crucial moment for them ! (and, 
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at the end of the day, more tired)—only one group parent is 
there, the others having to do the ironing, washing and cooking, 
etc. A thorough analysis of this schedule showed that the 
planning was insufficient, since the crucial moments were not 
at all taken into account. The group parents themselves 
spoke of the bottlenecks in the 24-hour scheme, when they 
felt it entirely hopeless to meet any individual need of the 
children. 


Conclusions 


The institutional care of children, already physically and 
emotionally behind because of previous lack of care, should 
be of superior quality. 

Analysis of the institutional day schemes has shown, how- 
ever, that the care is inadequate, as it does not meet the actual 
needs of the children. 

Good group-care requires perfect planning of the 24-hour 
schemes. In planning a day-scheme for institutionalized chil- 
dren one should be guided by the needs of children younger 
in age than the children concerned. 

Apart from the children’s bio-social age, the following 
factors have to be taken into account : 


a) the institution’s educational policy ; 
b) the available number and the quality of personnel ; 


c) the housing situation (rooms available, W.C.’s, playgrounds, 
etc. and when available) ; 


d) the children’s and adults’ growing tensions near the end 
of the day; 

e) the crucial moments of the children’s needs for friendly 
attention, the bottleneck moments for the adults ; 


f) the length of time needed for adjustment to group-life 
(newcomers still having the rhythm of home, etc.) and to 
the rhythm of change of institutional activities. 


Finally, it was stressed by the medical specialist of the 
research team that those planning an adequate day-care pro- 
gramme must base their assessment of the bio-social condition 
of each child on an adequate medical-health programme. 


Medical care 


In the scope of this study, the care for the health and 
general well-being of the children is considered one of the 
first institutional tasks. Thirty-two of the institutions studied 
had their “family doctor”, but in no case belonging to the 
full-time staff. . 


2 
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The way the institutions made use of the medical service 
varied greatly, both quantitatively and qualitatively. They 
mostly held the view that the doctor should only be called 
in for emergency cases. They did not have the insight to 
appreciate that the service of a doctor for institutionalized 
children, who have been subject to much neglect before, should 
far exceed that of a doctor for families in ordinary situations 
of life. 

The doctors who were interviewed about their experiences 
complained that their medical service often could not function 
satisfactorily, firstly because of lack of proper accommodation 
for medical examination in the home, and secondly because of 
lack of information about the child’s history, background and 
other developmental conditions. They complained that the 
staff members caring for their patients often overlooked little 
accidents, neglected minor bacteriological infections and were 
seldom able to give insight into the child’s condition in which 
he became ill, etc. 

It was easy to conclude that these doctors should be much 
better assisted by the institutions in giving proper attention 
to each child, by equipment and accommodation (a medical 
unit, scales, etc.), by efficient health records, with medical 
histories, for each child, by some standardized scheme of exa- 
mination, growth diagram, etc. for the recording of develop- 
mental and clinical data about each child at regular intervals. 

The results of the physical examinations of the children 
made it clear how much could be done by the doctors in order 
to get to know the children’s physical condition, their ten- 
dencies to special minor ailments because of their constitutional 
and historical background, etc., and to help them to overcome 
physical handicaps. 

The sample of children medically examined consisted of 
513 children, aged 3 to 21 years, being 1 out of 5 or 1 out of 10 
from the total in each home. All children were seen by the 
paediatrician of the team and a medical-biologist in the same 
session. 

In order to collect material which could be used as a check 
on the favourable or unfavourable influences in daily care, 
the doctors have been looking for special symptoms of develop- 
mental and biological stability, signs of illness or sub-clinical 
deviations from normai health, nutritional deficiencies of any 
degree, etc. 

The following methods for diagnosing the child’s stage 
of development were used : 

a) Taking a social and medical history of the parents and 
the child. In the medical history, special attention was 
given to illnesses or symptoms easily occurring in situations 
of stress and to those symptoms typical of a certain biological 

constitution. 
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b) Taking photographs of the child undressed, for the assess- 
ment of build and posture. 


c) Recording the extent and quality of special biological func- 
tions, e.g. the condition of the vaso-motor system, the cen- 
tral nervous sytem, and the endocrine system, autonomic 
unbalance (constipation, blushing, etc.), the degree of 
anatomic imperfection, resistance to minor environmental 
situations (tendency to catch cold, allergic conditions, etc.) 


d) Recording the state of physical development by means of 
biometric data : height, weight, sitting height, sexual matura- 
tion, biochemical findings. 


The results of the examinations could be compared with 
data of other scientific studies about “ normal ” Dutch school- 
children. In comparison with the latter, the institutional chil- 
dren appeared to be often retarded in height, whereas their 
weight was too heavy (especially girls). 


Nutrition 


By means of a questionnaire, the dietician collected data 
on food consumption of each child in the medical sample. Some 
inter-correlations between nutrition and the development of 
the children were studied. Although it is difficult to interpret 
such data from a cross-sectional study in the right way, it was 
clear enough that the attention given to nutrition in general 
and to kitchen equipment for preparing meals for children 
living in groups was insufficient in the majority of cases. 

In this report, suggestions. are given for minimum stan- 
dards of utensils as well as of the education of domestic staff 
in this respect. 

Among the most striking positive findings in these in- 
stitutions was a sufficient quantity of proteins and carbohydrates 
for boys, but on the negative side, these appeared to be insufficient 
for girls. 

4" 50% of the institutions, the children did not get enough 
vitamin C, but vitamin A always appeared to be sufficiently 
provided. From the further findings only the following will 
be mentioned : 


a) the minimum use of milk, milk products and vegetables ; 


b) the exaggerated use of bulky stuff such as bread, potatoes, 
etc. ; 

c) the loss. of food value by the wrong way of preparing food 
(long cooking of vegetables, cutting and preparing long 
before actual consumption, etc.). 


The negative data again are due to a combination of two 
factors: the lack of knowledge and experience on the part 
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of the staff, and bad organization. The facility that exists 
in the Netherlands for institutions to ask the advice of the 
National Bureau on Nutrition Education (which gives advice 
after a thorough investigation of the home’s policy concerning 
nutrition) was seldom used. 


II. Education 


Admission procedure 


The educational specialist intérviewed the directors and 
analysed the institutions’ correspondence and records with 
regard to admission criteria. 

It appeared that seventeen institutions did not have any 
policy at all. Many declared that they could not be too strict 
because of financial problems and that they were afraid of losing 
their goodwill. Eight other institutions, although having a 
policy, did not manage to maintain their criteria. Eleven in- 
stitutions appeared to have some criteria, varying from very 
rough to more differentiated ones. Part of the policy was often 
that they required records from the placing agencies before- 
hand in order to judge carefully whether their programme would 
meet the child’s specific needs. It was, however, interesting 
to see what they actually wanted to find in the records. It 
appeared that they associated their criteria more with facts 
hke the child’s age, his 1.Q. and his social behaviour, than 
with his individual needs. 

The few institutions with more differentiated criteria most- 
ly had negative conditions like: no children needing psycho- 
therapy, no children needing medical care, etc. 

As the possibility of maintaining these criteria entirely 
depended on the cooperation with the placing agencies, it was 
a pity to hear so many complaints about the lack of cooperation 
with the agencies, about the necessity to take in emergency 
cases without any information, about having to keep the chil- 
dren longer than had been agreed, about discoveries that 
important facts had been concealed, etc. 

Much of this data revealed the director’s incapacity to carry 
out in practice what he professed in theory to be the most 
adequate educational programme for the particular children 
he wanted to admit. 


Educational system 


It was the specialist’s task to judge whether the educational 
system of each institution was practical. It was not so easy 
for the educational specialist to put up an average standard 
system. This part of the research work appeared to be one 
of the most difficult. 
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Dividing the educational work into individual and group 
work, it was impossible to distinguish clearly marked differences. 
No institution appeared to be based on one single principle. 
Slight differences could only be found in accentuation either 
on the group work or the individual work, by formulae vary- 
ing, for instance, from : 


1. gixing the children as much freedom as possible, and clubs 
outside the institution ; 

2. grouping them according to mentality, separating the pas- 
sive from the aggressive, etc. ; 

3. giving the children the feeling of family life by grouping 
together all ages; 

4. disciplining them in order to make them develop into self- 
disciplined children. 


Judging the educational work according to the child’s 
needs at various ages or developmental stages, it often appeared 
to be insufficient : 


a) for the very young; in most institutions the very young 


appeared not to outgrow their toddler stage because of the 
lack of an educational line fully integrating a system of 
education with individual functional, physical and psychologi- 
cal care ; 


b) in institutions for mental defectives where the educational 
element of activation of tne children was too little accen- 
tuated, and the element of medical and physical care was 
dominant. 


Factors impeding a differentiation of the educational system 


Thinking of educational “ systems ” one calls up a distinct 
picture of the director’s theories and the lines along which he 
wants his whole staff to work with him. What is stated in 
theory has to hold in practice. 

How does the director get into contact with his staff mem- 
bers ; are the staff members carrying out the educational pro- 
gramme in the director’s sense ? Gne of the most disappoint- 
ing results of this study was the complete lack of integration 
in this respect : in only 4 out of 38 institutions did theory and 
practice correspond completely. This was due to a variety of 
factors, some of which will be mentioned here. 


1. It simply does not occur to the director that his staff is 
in need of support in all sorts of daily events, before being 
able to integrate the greater lines throughout their daily 
contact with the children. A number of the staff’s routine 
duties are often not considered of any educational import- 
ance. But these are often crucial educational moments, 
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e.g. receiving a new child in a group, noticing adjustment 
difficulties, dealing with absconding, fears, resistance and 
other symptoms caused by the institutionalization. How 
to give proper sexual education? Then, how to handle 
the group, and how to deal with visiting and writing 
parents ? From the data it appeared, for instance, that 
in one and the same institution each group leader tackled 
these matters in a different way. 


2., The staff can only acquire knowledge of the director’s 
theories if there are regular conferences. Case conferences, 
however, were held in only ten institutions, and even then 
these did not always concern the children. 


Schooling 


Psychological studies of institutionalized children have 
shown that the average child is of lower intelligence than the 
child in society. It is clear that the institutionalized child 
has special needs with regard to his schooling. 

Most of the institutions studied do not have their own 
schools ; the children attend the ordinary schools in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

It was the educational specialist’s task to judge the “ in- 
door school ”.systems and the results of the “ outdoor ” schooling. 
Did the school systems meet the children’s needs ? 

Most school programmes certainly did not. For instance, 
the children’s urgent need for physical training is inadequately 
met in ordinary schools. In addition, it appeared that a high 
percen.age of the institutionalized children could not cope 
with the requirements of the ordinary schools, because they 
received too little emotional understanding, although the same 
did not hold true for “ indoor ” education ; this was inadequate 
in another aspect, such as making no allowance for the few 
more intelligent children. 

One of the main reasons for these inadequacies could be 
found in: 


1. the institution’s intake policy not bearing on the child’s 
intellectual capacities and the available school provisions, 
and 


2. too little cooperation .between staff members of school 
and institution. 


Vocational training 


A very important educational problem is: in what way 
does the institution help the child in his choice of a vocation ? 
In its dealing with this part of the educational work does the 
institution consider the needs and wishes of the child ? Here 
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dangers are hidden. The wishes of the children in institutions 
are often far from reality. 

Boys want to be sailors or drivers: in their imagination 
to be a sailor means boat rides and to be a driver means driving 
about in cars. It is the same with girls, who wish to be air 
hostesses. Unconsciously these jobs stand for “liberty ”. It 
is also possible that their vocational wishes are inspired by 
homesickness and by an unrealistic desire for identification 
with their fathers. 

From an educational point of view, it is essential to help 
children to choose a profession based on reality, taking into 
account not only the child’s abilities, his gifts, intelligence and 
skill, but also the possibilities of actually finding a place for 
him according to his ambitions. 

A psychological vocational examination is essential for 
these children, but in none of the institutions did this appear 
to be the rule. Only in case of doubt was psychological advice 
sought. 

In addition to the vocational choice, the training for a 
profession is of essential importance. Technically this train- 
ing should meet the requirements of social life. How about 
this vocational training in the institutions as it was actually 
organized ? In some of the institutions with technical instruc- 
tion, boys were trained for standard trades like carpentry, 
printing, etc. Although these institutions were generally 
adequately equipped for these trades, the possibilities of choice 
in themselves remained limited, so that children were some- 
times forced to choose a trade that was not suitable for them. 
For those children who would be suited for special trades, an 
experimental workshop did not exist in any of the institutions, 
so that the children lacked the possibility to get interested 
in those trades by getting to know all sorts of materials and 
tools. 

Children in other institutions, being dependent on em- 
ployment or vocational possibilities in the neighbourhood, 
received insufficient guidance from their group leaders, because 
these were not sufficiently informed about the child’s abilities, 
the job’s future possibilities and so on. 

Because the intelligence of a large percentage of the chil- 
dren in institutions is below the average, vocational training 
was based on the possibilities of work suitable for these children. 
The more gifted were often neglected. 


Leisure time activities 


A thoroughly planned recreational programme for every 
individual child can be a valuable means of education. This 
need not imply that every item of this programme is kept 
strictly in hand by the institution (guided recreation). An 
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institution can encourage a child who has a special need to 
detach himself from the institutional group to become a mem- 
ber of a club outside the institution (like Boy Scouts, etc.) 
or it can leave the choice of his recreation entirely to the child 
himself (non-guided recreation). From the information received 
about the recreation of children in institutions, it appears that 
programmes adapted to the individual child are rare. There 
appears moreover to be little differentiation as to age and 
development in the time allotted to the children for leisure. 
The average time is often the same for all, ranging from two 
to four hours a day. 

In 20 institutions recreation was entirely guided by the 
institution. This implied that leisure time was spent in the 
croup, generally in the ordinary group room according to a 
plan drafted by the group leaders. No “ specialists ” were 
included for the purpose of recreation except for a few activities 
(like sports, games, etc.), neither were therapeutic play groups 
(on the advice of the psychiatrist or psychologist) included 
in the programme anywhere. 


III. Therapy 


The psychiatrist’s participation 


The psychiatric team-member in the research group tried 
to judge the quantity and quality of the psychiatrist’s participa- 
tion in the homes examined. 

Before judging the quantity and quality of the psychiatrist’s 
participation, the following facts have to be taken into account. 

Firstly, as to quantity. In the 38 institutions studied, 
3245 children were in residence. Excluding those for mental 
defectives (777 children) 2468 children are left, whose mental 
make-up varies greatly from needing psychiatric therapy to 
not needing psychiatric help. 

Studies on average Dutch schoolchildren showed that at 
least 5% are in need of psychiatric therapy; studies on in- 
stitutional children show that this percentage is much higher 
(at least 10%). 

If one psychiatric hour weekly during 40 weeks were 
considered as a minimum for these children, this would mean 
that 250 x 40 = 10,000 hours should be spent annually. In 
the 38 institutions this was not reached by a long way. In 
only one of the institutions for mental defectives, and nine of 
the others, was a psychiatrist appointed, only part-time. The 
reasons why so little use was made of the psychiatric service 
are : the great shortage of well-trained child psychiatrists, lack 
of finance and the still existing doubts with regard to the possible 
effect of psychiatric treatment while staying in the institution. 
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Secondly, as to quality. Institutionalized children vary 
greatly as to their mental make-up, and consequently as to 
their mental needs. Many institutions, however, did not have 
a clear insight into the type of children they had in residence. 
Even institutions for mentally abnormal children (for mental 
defectives and psychopaths) did not interpret their admission 
criteria in the same way, and could not be considered in- 
stitutions which needed psychiatric therapists for all children. 
In several institutions for normal children the group leaders 
mentioned the fact that their children never showed any neurotic 
symptoms. But the institutional care programme and educa- 
tional system can determine the appearance of individual neuro- 
tic symptoms. If, for instance, a care programme is barrack- 
like and the educational system levels down the individual 
needs, individual symptoms like fears, slackness, passivity, ete., 
do not show themselves clearly and are overlooked. 

Children requiring psychiatric help need child psychiatrists 
who are specialized in problems of institutionalization. But 
in practice this type of specialization appeared to he very 
rare. Even in institutions with a psychiatrist, this specializa- 
tion could not easily be obtained, due to the fact that the 
relationship between the institutional staff, the medical staff 
and the psychiatrist was not of satisfactory quality. 

All the psychiatrists interviewed complained of too little 
cooperation and too little understanding. They stressed that 
the institutional staff lacked insight into the nature of mental 
illness, and the difference between naughtiness and illness, and 
into the traumatic consequences of institutionalization. 


The psychologist 


In the institutional setting the psychologist was far less 
autonomous than the psychiatrist. He seldom had a thera- 
peutic task, but mainly an advisory one. The educational staff 
bore the primary responsibility, whereas his task was concerned 
with helping the educational work to function. 

Five of the institutions included in our research had a 
psychologist with a university qualification; in a number of 
other institutions a psychologist or a child guidance clinic was 
consulted. 

The specialist psychologist, in doing this research, was of 
the opinion that consultation with a psychologist was desirable 
in the following cases : 


1. Before the intake of the child; 


2. In case of individual educational problems ; 
3. For guidance in his choice of a vocation or study ; 
4. For taking important decisions (concerning removal to 


another institution or return home). 
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1) It appeared that psychological examination before in- 
take was rarely done in institutions for so-called normal children ; 
it was, however, customary in institutions for mentally deficient 
and psychopathic children. 

The opinion of the educational staff about the use of 
psychological reports varied greatly. Some were critical about 
formulae which they did not understand or they doubted their 
value because they were considered no better than “ snapshots ”. 

However, there were a number with a positive judgment 
because they had had the experience that these had put them 
on a new trail. 


2) Consultation with a psychologist in case of educational 
difficulties appeared to be done generally. But even in this case 
ample criticism was expressed about the advice given because 
it did not result in immediate improvement of conduct. Those 
members of staff who were of this opinion did not give evidence 
of a sound view on the use of the consultation of a psychologist. 
Often the staff themselves had either put off asking advice far 
too long or asked for it only in case of such abnormal behaviour 
as to be socially troublesome and far less in such matters as the 
demands that could be made on a special child or with regard 
to whether certain pedagogical methods could bear fruit in the 
long run for certain children. 

There was seldom any need for“ treatment ” (play therapy, 
play group treatment). In only one of the institutions were 
there plans in that respect. 


3) The need for advice in the choice of school and voca- 
tional training was generally felt. Now and again the school 
psychological service was made use of, but here again the in- 
dications appeared to vary greatly. 

Whereas in 13 institutions these services were never con- 
sulted, advice was asked in some institutions for the greater 
part of the children, to be on the safe side regarding the child- 
ren’s magistrate. In some institutions, when they have children 
who aim too high, they ask advice to find out if they are “ deserv- 
ing ”, whereas in other institutions they have other different 
indications. 

For vocational guidance they consulted the vocational 
guidance services in the neighbourhood. But in this case the 
same holds good: the indications differed and there was a lot 
of criticism of the value of the advice because of a lack of 
insight. 


4) Special decisions with respect to measures to be taken 
were generally made by the directors without the consultation 
of a specialist. Even when a psychologist was attached to 
the institutions, no official consultation took place, but he was 
informally included. 
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Beside the four tasks mentioned, the institution staff were 
interviewed about the consultation of a psychologist for : 


1. Examination after admission (essential, according to the 
interviewer). 

The. psychologists had a regular task in the five institu- 
tions to which they were attached (every three months, 
examination of every child). In the other institutions they 
felt need of this, incidentally and in case of difficulties. 


2. Selection of personnel (according to the interviewer : 
preferably only informal consultation). 

Many objections were made against this item, one of 
which was that the psychologist did not know the institution 
well enough to be able to judge. On the other hand, there 
were votes in favour, because they wanted to safeguard them- 
selves against the board or to exclude undesirable persons 
(like homosexuals, etc.). 


3. Personal problems of the personnel (problems arising from 
personal structure can indeed better be dealt with outside 
the institution). 


A formal rule was found nowhere, but the psychologist or 
the psychiatrist was consulted informally by the directors. 
Other directors, however, were of the opinion that even informal 
consultation was undesirable because the personnel must keep 
an unconstrained attitude towards the specialist with whom 
they have to cooperate. 


4. Group pedagogical problems (necessary, according to the 
interviewer). 
No special task had previously existed here, but some 
desires were expressed in connection with the possibilities for 
recreation for the children. 


The social worker 


In the institutional settings examined, the social worker 
did not appear as a specialist in the same sense as the psychiatrist 
and the psychologist. The social worker was an auxiliary, 
assisting the specialists or the organization. As auxiliary 
worker for the specialists, e.g. for therapy and working in the 
team with them, he existed sporadically. In the first place, 
his role in the execution of the educational programme of the 
institutions was considered to cover : 


1. re-educative work with the parents: 


2. preparation for the child’s re-adjustment to society (after 
leaving the institution) ; 


after-care. 
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In six of the institutions of our research, social workers 
had been appointed. Three of them were qualified and had 
a certificate from a school of social science. In some of the 
other institutions social work was done by the directors and 
group leaders. As to the performance of the above-mentioned 
three tasks which could be considered as belonging to the 
special domain of a social worker, only here and there was 
part of them carried out. Nowhere were the three domains 
covered systematically—which was partly due to the institu- 
tional fear of losing a good deal of its own very special influence, 
which might not be integrated in a social worker’s approach ; 
partly to other factors, which became clear by analysing in 
more detail the data regarding these three parts of the educa- 
tional programme. 


1. Re-educalive work with parents 


Here many uncertainties existed, firstly, because there 
was no distinct line drawn between the tasks belonging to the 
placing agencies and the institutions, and secondly, because 
the institutions’ policy did not present a starting-point for 
cooperation with the parents. 

The institutions did not consider this work to be part of 
their programme. 

It was partly due to these uncertainties that so little social 
work appeared to be done and that no urgent need was felt 
for appointing social workers. 

In 22 institutions the staff of the institution wanted to come 
into contact with the parents only when serious difficulties 
arose. 


2. Preparation of the child’s readjustment to society 


With regard to this task, it was striking’ that the institu- 
tions needed more and more the assistance of a social worker 
to look for suitable employment, foster families for Sundays 
or holidays, etc. Because the staff had no time for this task, 
auxiliaries were wanted. 


3. Afler-care 


This was given in 12 institutions, but its nature differed 
in many respects and so did the criteria applied (sometimes 
exclusively for children who had been placed’ in employment 
by the institution gr exclusively for mentally deficient or ab- 
normal children who were not able to look after themselves). 
A need for after-care carried out in a specialist way was felt 
only by a few institutions. Partly owing to the lack of a govern- 
ment grant, the after-care was strongly at the stage of philan- 
thropic work (predominantly material, providing shelter in 
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time of need, helping newly formed families by giving clothes, 
etc.) performed by group leaders in their free time instead of 
social workers. 


IV. Personnel, building, finance 


Form of organization and personnel management 


If all the tasks which the staff members are expected to 
fulfil were to be summed up, it would be only too clear how 
difficult the director’s organizational task is to keep every- 
thing running smoothly. Every community in which a hete- 
rogeneity of tasks has to be carried out develops its own or- 
ganizational system, and this must be well constructed. 

The following elements have to be kept in balance: 


1. The functioning of the board of governors (voluntary ) 


How is the relationship between board and director ? 
Does the board deal with financial questions only ? 
Does it have to decide about the intake of new children ? 
Does it have to supervise the domestic staff ? 

Does the board have an educational task ? 

Does it appoint new personnel ? 


In answering all these questions the institutions showed 
a great diversity. The collective data left no doubt that the 
functioning of the board in the whole organization of the pre- 
sent day is too little thought out. Many boards are still 
authoritarian, whereas the institutions themselves (the staff) 
are switching over to more democratic attitudes. 


2. The hierarchical lines according to which the person- 
nel is functioning. Every staff member has to know his duties 
and responsibilities, and how far he can delegate these to others. 
A number of organizational schemes were carefully analysed. 
If we could draw the organizational scheme of each institution, 
we would see a very great variety of schemes, many of which 
would show great indistinctness. 

3. It is vital not to have too many ranks in a children’s 
institution, as questions or communications regarding a child’s 
problem behaviour should be quickly passed on from lower 
positions (for instance from assistants and volunteers working 
with the children) to the superior and often more experienced 
workers. In the organizations studied, the average number 
of ranks was two or three; it never exceeded four or five. 


4. Main tasks (general care, education) and auziliary tasks 
(domestic, administrative) belonging to different disciplinary 
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areas should always be carefully distinguished. In 23 in- 
stitutions the child care staff came under the director, whereas 
the domestic staff had their own principal (for instance, the 
deputy director). In four institutions, however, the domestic 
staff was left without a principal, which was a cause of many 
difficulties. In four others; it was managed by the director 
himself, which sometimes meant overburdening. In six out 
of 28 institutions the domestic task was considered part of the 
educational programme; no domestic staff was appointed ; 
the group leaders could carry out the domestic part to their 
liking (the consequence was sometimes overburdening of one 
leader, because another disliked the task). 


5. Specialists like psychiatrists, doctors, social workers, 
etc. should not be placed in this hierarchy. Their task should 
be considered confidential. 

The fact that the organizational systems were never very 
clear resulted in manifold role conflicts. For instance, a clear 
outline of the director’s task and a clear division of the educa- 
tional task between director and staff was achieved nowhere. 

In many institutions the director left the individual and 
groupwork policies entirely to the staff; in some the assistant 
director had taken on the role of educational supervisor, in 
others the psychologist was considered the supervisor, and so on. 


The child care staff 


Among the child care staff women predominated (72%). 
In 23 out of the 38 institutions there were women only, in two 
institutions, men only. 

The age of the personnel varied from 16-70 years. Most 
women were between 20-30 years, the men between 20-40 
years. The staff were generally residential, except in nine in- 
stitutions. 

The strength of the personnel can be expressed in the 
number of children one staff member has to look after. This 
varied from 3.7—20.6. 

In every category of institution “the care of the children ” 
ought to be the deciding factor for personnel planning (babies 
need relatively more grown-ups to take charge of them than 
older children). Unfortunately this did not hold good in prac- 
tice. Even in institutions with a majority of toddlers the 
strength of the staff varied from three to seven children for 
each person. 


Problems of personnel management 


Personnel management is necessary as soon as an organiza- 
tion has to work with several staff members. In principle, 
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the board and directors are charged with the personnel manage- 
ment. The first matters raised in this respect are: the care 
of finding good, reliable and qualified personnel, prevention of 
overwork, care for a pleasant atmosphere (of work), good 
accommodation, a good mutual organization of work, sufficient 
relaxation, decent salaries, arrangement of holidays, prevention 
of rigidity, etc. All these items were discussed during an 
interview with 202 staff members. The majority were, in 
general, more contented than one would have expected in 
judging objectively. An important factor in relation to the 
degree of their contentment was their original motive for 
choosing this kind of work. 

Among the discontented were, for instance, a number of 
those whose ambitions in this direction had been stirred after 
such conflicts in their parental homes that they were obliged 
to look fer “resident ” work. Then there were a number of 
men without any ambitions, who had found out during their 
military service that they had a knack for disciplining young 
people. 

Often it appeared to be very difficult to find “ capable ” 
personnel for the institutions. 

Many institutions had to struggle with the difficulty of 
rigidity of their personnel (the fact that after some years the 
personnel shows sterility in work) : in 22 institutions it was said 
that this difficulty was noticed after a few years, though depen- 
dent on the age of those concerned (sooner after the age of 40). 
According to those interviewed in eight institutions, they 
noticed sterility for all after five years. In this respect, much 
depended on the selection of and care for the personnel. Only 
a few institutions were able to maintain their requirements of 
selection (such as age—not older than 40, well-balanced per- 
sonality, sufficiently qualified). In this respect not only finan- 
cial reasons, inadequate salaries and pensions, too short holi- 
days (1 to 4 weeks), etc. played a part, but background and 
training as well. 

The two-year training courses for the personnel of children’s 
homes organized by the National Federation for Child Welfare 
(after examination resulting in a Certificate A or B) appeared 
to have been attended by only 40% of the persons interviewed. 
Because the greater part (80%) of these had only had primary 
school education, the effort beside their daily work in the 
institution had proved to be extremely great (and sometimes 
at the expense of the atmosphere of the group in their charge). 

In some institutions an in-service training course was 
given. Concerning the increase of achievement inside the 
institution due to good contacts, a pleasant atmosphere, regular 
consultations, etc., it appeared that many directors had too 
little insight into the possibilities, for instance, of staff con- 
sultations and case conferences. ; 
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The building 


Beside technical and health requirements, the building 
of a child care institution requires insight into the demands 
resulting from pedagogical and other needs of leaders and 
children. 

Of the 38 institutions of our research, 21 had been built 
with the purpose of being an institution, many of them several 
decades ago. It stands to reason that these could hardly be 
expected to come up to the requirements of modern hygienic 
building, nor could they possibly be altered for the purpose 
though a great number of institutions had undergone moderni- 
zations. It was again disappointing to see that they seldom 
fulfilled the most elementary requirements resulting from the 
present research, that is to say such demands as : the opportunity 
of having quiet meals, well-aired bedrooms, spacious toilet 
accommodation, planning so that children need not cover long 
stretches between living rooms and bedrooms, bright kitchens in 
the vicinity of the living rooms so that meals could be served 
hot, rooms for carpentry, for romping about, etc., and, for 
the personnel, cosy staff rooms. 

After a further analysis in a certain number of institutions 
in the company of building experts, it appeared how great 
a lack of cooperation had always existed between those people 
who had the pedagogical planning of a children’s home and those 
who were experts in the way of good building. 

To the 16 institutions that were established in old school 
buildings, hotels, monasteries, etc. the same standard could 
not even be applied. Some institutions were established in a 
family mansion or a villa. It was evident that these had 
never been meant to be used for the care of groups of 
children. 


Financial management 


The economics specialist, who studied the financial records, 
the book-keeping and the budgets in all the institutions, had 
to perform his research with difficulty because a great part of 
the ciphering-material proved to be useless for a comparative 
study. It was for instance impossible to make comparisons 
for each age-group of children who were in care. His conclusion 
about the whole matter was that the way in which the board 
and lodging per child x per institution was figured out was 
achieved in a different way. 

Apart from a different way of book-keeping, there were 
differences originating from a number of other causes : in some 
institutions the upkeep expenses were too high owing to dila- 
pidation of the building, others spent too much on the cost 
of food owing to injudicious purchases, etc. 
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Conclusions about the findings of I, II, III and IV 


Putting together the findings of the four parts, it is clear 
that this study does not give an answer to the question of 
classification : the homes studied were too vague as to their 
methods and aims. The systems of care did not provide the 
educational programme with a proper basis. The educational 
programmes, often very personal (the director’s idea) were never 
realized throughout the whole institution. The therapeutic and 
social services were insufficiently integrated into the educational 
programmes and psychiatric help was inadequately apphed. 

The sample of children medically examined showed the 
special needs of institutionalized children with regard to nutri- 
tion, medical care and the staff’s attention to physical func- 
tioning. It has become clear that the needs of institutionalized 
children are far greater and more complex than those of 
ordinary children. The staff, being 50% unqualified, however, 
cannot, be expected to satisfy these for some time to come unless 
the standard of work in the children’s homes is raised to the 
required level. The study has become a survey of what is 
done and what could be done, of wishes and ideals, and has 
fulfilled its purpose in as far as its data provides us with rough 
outlines for future planning. 

The results of this research relate to situations before 
1952. Much has changed since that date. About a quarter 
of these institutions have been reorganized in the meantime. 
With the help of special government grants, new forms of 
institutional work are being experimented with here and there. 
However, there is no general change of policy noticeable all 
along the line. May this research contribute to this purpose. 


The title of the report, which was published in the Nether- 
lands, is: 


Verzorging en opvoeding in kindertehuizen. Rapport van de 
Werkgroep Gestichtsdifferentiatie. The Hague (1959) ; 537 pp., 
(Nationale Federatie voor Kinderbescherming, Geschr. No. 31) 
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Statistical note 


The 19,131 children in the Netherlands who were not living with 
their families because their parents had been deprived of their rights 
were being cared for as at 31 December, 1957, in the following milieux : 
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International Child Welfare Movement 


UNICEF in another field of child welfare 


Unti! now, uNnicEF has been known as the “Goliath ” fighter 
against infant mortality and diseases, such as malaria, TB, yaws, 
trachoma, leprosy, bilharziasis, etc. It has made itself known through- 
out the world through its distributions of skimmed milk, vitamins 
and medicines, by setting up milk plants, equipping mother and child 
health centres, institutions for crippled children, and so on. But 
now UNICEF is stepping into the technical field of child welfare, such 
as day-care centres and institutions. The “Goliath ” is entering this 
field with a purse better suited to David, for it contains only $135,000. 

As this number of our Review is devoted to institutional care, 
we shall mainly look at this aspect of UNICEF’s programme. 

Nobody has any idea of the number of institutions there are in 
the underdeveloped areas for which the help of uniceF is intended. 

In the excellent report which Miss Alice SHAFFER, Special Consultant 
of the U.N. Bureau of Social Affairs, prepared for the UNICEF Executive 
Board meeting in Geneva in March 1959 1, she calculated that the pro- 
portion of the child population being cared for in institutions ranged 
from 0.3 to 8 per thousand. This, however, does not indicate the 
number of homeless children in economically less advanced countries 
who are victims of the disintegration of their natural home due to 
poverty, death of one or both parents, chronic sickness, divorce, separa- 
tion, desertion, mental incapacity or other reasons. We cannot know 
the number of children who are not being properly cared for, but it 
must certainly be many times the number of children in institutions. 

Even if in Asia and Africa, thanks to the traditional care of the 
extended family for its members in need, institutions have not been 
the accepted form of care for children deprived of a normal home 
life over the past centuries as has been the case in Europe and the 
U.S.A., it is nevertheless to be feared that the number of institutions 
in these areas will increase enormously. One of the reasons for this 
is the immense increase of the population in the cities since 1900. 
The population of the large towns in Asia has increased 444% as against 
160% in Europe and the U.S.A.; in Africa the increase has been as 
much as 629, %23, 

The difference between the increase in the urban population in 
Europe and the U.S.A., on the one hand, and Africa, Asia and Latin 
America on the other, is that the cities in the former attracted rural 
people by the possibilities of work they offered, whilst this was and 
is not the case on the same scale in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 
The result here has been: slum areas, unemployment, under-employ- 
ment and more disintegrated families, which means more children to 
be helped because they cannot stay at home. Nor must we forget 
the vast numbers of children of unmarried mothers, orphans and 

neglected children, who often resort to begging or join the army of 
shoeshine boys, newspaper vendors and girls on the street. Last but 
not least, we have the most unhappy group of all—that of the physic- 
ally and "mentally handicapped children who, and we regret this very 
much, have not been included in the new programme of uNicEF. Nor 
are these covered in the programme of UNESCO, because they are con- 
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sidered to be a group needing special care and as such are continually 
being put on the waiting list. 

Workers in the field of child welfare will frown, as we did originally, 
at the idea of uniceF helping institutions. Day-care centres belong 
to the field of preventive work, but institutional care has a miserable 
history, and many will ask: “ Will this history be repeated in the 
economically less advanced countries?” All who know anything 
about these areas are aware that their institutions are understaffed, 
that there are very few possibilities of training personnel, that, in fact, 
there is no real intake policy, often not a good school or vocational 
training programme, and recreational services are often totally lacking. 

It must be said that Miss Shaffer has realized this quite clearly 
and in her report, made after consultation with experts of the U.N., 
wHO, the International Children’s Centre (Paris) and of international 
voluntary organizations, she tries to avoid the danger of the countries 
concerned becoming too “ institution-minded ”, by pointing out that 
attention ought to be given to “a well-organized nation-wide system 
of social services for children ” 4 guided by a joint planning and coordin- 
ating body in which governmental and voluntary agencies cooperate. 

Miss Shaffer emphasizes the importance of preventive work, day- 
care centres, youth clubs, playgrounds, camps, neighbourhood or 
community centres, family counselling and parent education services. 
She also indicates the desirability of foster care for the child who cannot 
stay at home and stresses the need for adoption services. 

With regard to institutional care, she points out what countries 
can do by way of setting standards and establishing a scheme for super- 
vision. Such standards should “include not only physical standards 
of building requirements, nutrition, health, education, recreation, but 
also the qualifications and training of personnel, and their remunera- 
tion ”.5 

“ More is required than an inspection system concerned with such 
matters as buildings, sanitary facilities, and fire hazards. What is 
needed is skilled supervision concerned with every aspect of the service 
provided, including the basic philosophy, administration, staffing, 
in-service training, planning the day-to-day programme of the children, 
provision of health, nutrition and other technical services, and relation- 
ships with other social services in the community.” ® 

We shall not go further into Miss Shaffer’s report, but we would 
advise even workers in the field of institutional care in developed 
countries to read what she says on pages 20 to 38 about basic approach, 
individual care, admission and discharge policy, health services, nutri- 
tion, play and recreation, primary education, pre-vocational training, 
financing and standards and the special problem of care of infants 
and young children. 

I must mention that this report is such an excellent document 
that it should be included in the programme of schools of social work ; 
it gives guiding principles for in-service training and training-on-the-job 
courses. 

I would like to emphasize here some points within the field of 
institutional care which are not referred to in the report. Even in 
developed countries, institutional care is far from perfect, so it can 
be foreseen that it will be a “long way to Tipperary ” before the gap 
can be bridged between the present situation in the field of institutional 
care in Asia, Africa and Latin America and what Miss Shaffer proposes. 
Miss Shaffer is well aware of this, for she writes : “ Since a comprehensive 
survey and plan of action covering all the main aspects of the problem 
and services involved is a large undertaking, it might not be possible 
to arrange it as the first step ”.? All right. She sees it as a step-by-ste 
process and believes “ after the interest of social agencies and autiorities 
and the community has been awakened by such steps, more ambitious 
aspects of the survey and plan may be undertaken ”.* 
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Within the frame of the proposals in Miss Shaffer’s report, which 
were accepted by the uniceF Executive Board, the Board approved 
that uniceF should help by providing (a) honoraria for national staff 
engaged on a full-time basis for a period of time in planning surveys 
and establishing standards and organization ; (b) fellowships for attend- 
ance at regional. seminars (when not available from other sources) ; 
(c) loan of transport for staff engaged in planning and establishing 
standards and organization. 

With regard to aid for training, the following ways of UNICEF help 
are proposed: (a) stipends for within-country training; (b) sharing 
costs of national teaching personnel for limited periods of time ; (c) finan- 
cial support for regional seminars for key training personnel ; (d) provi- 
sion of teaching materials, educational aid and books; (e) transport 
for field practice of students and training supervisors. 

The role of the U.N. Bureau of Sociai Affairs and Specialized 
Agencies concerning technical advice would be to provide fellowships 
for observation abroad, organization of regional seminars, etc.® 

There is one thing Miss Shaffer did not say, that is, even if you 
see institutional care as a kind of emergency care—which it ought 
to be except in economically developed countries, where it should be 
specialized care—then the danger is that under-developed countries 
under certain circumstances will become “ institutionally centred ”. 
Take India, for example, a country which today has more than 
6,000 institutions—not astonishing when one considers that her popula- 
tion is about 400 million. With her two Five Year Plans (1951-1955 
and 1956-1960) agricultural and industrial production and employment 
can be and are being improved, but nevertheless all these improvements 
can neither provide all the food required by her population of nearly 
400 million nor diminish the unemployment and under-employment, 
because the population is growing too fast.!° 

The report of the Ford Foundation mentioned in “ Time ” !! 
highlights this situation even more forcibly, by stating that as a result 
of India’s exploding birth-rate, in 1966 there will be 80 million more 
mouths to be fed. At the present rate of production, food—grain 
products—will be 20 million tons short annually of what is needed, 
so India must treble her present increase in food products before that 
time. Therefore, when speaking about overall child welfare planning, 
obligation number one for the under-developed areas is birth control 
and family planning, particularly since 65% of the world population 
of 2% milliard is living in under-developed areas, mainly in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

We have to realize soberly that the progress in medical care, which 
fights so successfully against infant mortality, is not paralleled by socio- 
economic progress in under-developed regions. For as long as a country 
is not able to match the improvement in its medical care by a corres- 
ponding improvement in its economic situation, unwanted children 
will continue to be herded into institutions. 

In a world faced with such vast needs, it is not easy to carry out 
preventive work. I personally believe that after the necessary intensive 
family planning campaign on a nation-wide scale, a vital part of pre- 
ventive work should be to mobilize young people to serve their country. 
The vicious circle of too many children, whose needs can then not be 
met, due to lack of schools and employment, can only be broken by a 
school and labour programme. This can, of course, be carried to ex- 
tremes, as we have witnessed in different systems of political education— 
with the Nazis in Germany and the Communists in Russia and China. 

Institutional care in under-developed countries, which are mostly 
agricultural, should concentrate on agriculture and _ agro-technical 
training and training in mechanics. We should not look too much 
to.the standards and basic philosophy of institutional care in Europe, 
America and other advanced countries, but rather to the principles 
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evolving after the Second World War in Yugoslavia, in Russia (Maka- 
renko), in China and particularly in Israel. Child welfare for the young- 
sters here must be primarily socio-pedé nae chtpap action. 

European standards regarding personnel, training, size of groups, 
the individuai approach, etc. cannot help children and young people 
in need in Asia and Africa on a wide scale. Such criteria may favour 
the improvement of some institutions, especially in or near towns, 
but will not really help the needy children of the country in the rural 
areas. 

Seminars should therefore not merely be courses giving a smatter- 
ing of elementary psychology, groupwork, recreative activities, health, 
nutrition, organization and administration. They should familiarize 
the counsellors of institutional care, the inspectors, the leaders and others 
with living and working with the children (I underline living and 
working). 

There is no bigger danger than people whose heads are swollen 
by modern knowledge, but who have never worked practically in the 
field and who do not realize that only through work-education and 
community life can a child later find his fight place as a useful citizen 
in a changing community. It is precisely in the under-developed 
countries that orphans and neglécted and homeless children can be 
recruited for pioneering in agriculture. and industry. In the training 
courses, village self-help programmes and community development 
projects should play an important role. So too should physical training. 
We are not confronted here only with individual-social education but 
with socio-mass education too. Pilot projects in the institutional field 
in under-developed countries should take the form of residential agri- 
cultural schools, residential technical training schools, residential 
schools for learning modern methods of fishing and merchant seaman- 
ship. Attention should also be given to self-government and to all 
kinds of arts and crafts, music, folklore, drama, painting, singing, etc. 

In regions where the old form of family life is crumbling as tradi- 
tions slowly change, particularly in the under-developed areas where 
agriculture is very backward, the young people of institutions can 
play a pioneering role, as can be seen in Israel. 

With regard to foster care, it must be borne in mind that this 
should be applied particularly to younger children and that the lack 
of foster care is not primarily due to the difficulty of introducing it 
in Asian and African areas, but that it is more the consequence of the 
fact that there are no trained staff to organize it and no knowledge of 
home-finding, placement and supervision policies. Here again seminars 
can do good work. A new approach should consist in first examining 
all alternative possibilities to institutional care for young children, 
using this only as a last resort. 

It is a mistake to believe that foster care is not carried out because 
of the housing problem ; if this is the characteristic problem of a country, 
institutional care for younger children is never a solution. The only 
solution is to find a family where the child will receive the affectionate 
care he needs, a family which is open and able to cooperate with the 
social workers. 

If we want to improve the existing services for children and develop 
the necessary new ones, a synthesis must be found between the standards 
indicated by Miss Shaffer and the socio-pedagogical approach suggested 
in this article. 

As previously mentioned, the Goliath in child welfare—unicEF— 
has stepped into this new field with a very light purse. The expert 
who will be working as Technical Adviser for the U.N. Bureau of Social 
Affairs will never be able to implement all the suggestions made by 
Miss Shaffer to improve the day-care centres and institutional care, 
if he or she is not helped by international non-governmental 
organizations. : 
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There is an enormous dearth of experts in the countries concerned, 
and even in the so-called developed countries they are rare. Here, 
however, real international cooperation can find its expression, not 
only by making available experts in the field of child welfare organiza- 
tion and institutional care, but also by sending people who are able 
to start a pilof project or help improve policy and programming... Ways 
must be found of covering travelling costs and salaries. This should 
become a kind of mutual aid action. 

It is not enough to wish the excellent initiative of UNICEF “ good 
luck ”; we too must take part in it and not only help to improve day- 
care centres and institutions, but child welfare services as a whole. 

Mr. Maurice Pate, Executive Director of UNIcEF, thought it would 
be possible to develop four to six project proposals during the latter 
half of 1959 and in 1960. If these are to become realizations which 
do not only look beautiful on paper but are so in practice, this will 
only be possible through the joint cooperation of international voluntary 
child welfare agencies and of private child welfare groups and the 
authorities in the country concerned. 

The plan of uNIcEF is a challenge to international child welfare. 
If it cannot be implemented, we are all of us guilty. . 
M. H. 
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National Child Welfare Movement 


GERMANY 
The Situation of Child Care Staff in Institutions . 


Conclusions of the Allgemeiner Firsorgeerziehungstag Committee on a study 
made in five Lander of Western Germany 


The Committee reached these conclusions : 


1. Children’s institutions should, as a general rule, not have more 
than 100-120 places, as bigger homes are more prone to the danger 
of turning into mass undertakings. 

Exceptions to this may be made for homes providing vocational 
training for young people who have left school and which offer a variety 
of training possibilities, and also for homes for schoolchildren operating 
a differentiated school system. Sufficient space per child should be 
aimed at in these homes, so that the individual groups do not get in 
each other’s way. 

2. The size of the groups in homes for children and older girls 
should not exceed 15; in homes for youths who have left school, 18; 
and in homes for maladjusted children, 8-12. 


3. With regard to the composition of the groups and their differen- 
tiation, the age and sex of the children should not be primarily the 
deciding factors. Every effort should be made to see how far the 
family principle can be applied in them. 


4. If it is considered that the staff in charge of a group should 
normally number 2 %-—i.e. 2 who supplement each other, taking turns 
in the group duties, “plus half an additional member to replace staff 
who are sick or on leave—then the corresponding group proportion 
in homes for children and older girls would average 1 : 6, i.e. one mem- 
ber of staff for six children ; in homes for youths (who have left school), 
1: 7-8; and in special homes, 1:4. It is recommended that the 
average proportion of instructors in workshops should be 1 : 5, and in 
agric ultural work camps about 1: 10, according to the type of young 
people and the work to be done. 

5. The systematic socio-pedagogical training and examination 
of all institutional staff is a necessity, in accordance with the AFET 
Resolution of 13.6.1957 in Saarbriicken. Further in-service training 
should also be aimed at for vocational training instructors. As a general 
rule, group leaders should not be systematically concerned with voca- 
tional training, and, vice versa, instructors should not be concerned 
with looking after the group, as both tasks call for special training 
and aptitudes. 


6. So as to avoid the child care worker being overburdened with 
work to the detriment of his or her health and of the children’s up- 
bringing, he or she should be accorded a break of at least two hours 
in the course of a working day of more than eight hours, and at least 
one free day (weekday or Sunday). 

The working hours should be clearly set out in a duty chart. A 
staff member of a children’s institution should have a holiday of at 
least 24 working days, which may be taken in instalments. 


7. As an attachment to one particular adult seems essential for 
the child’s sense of security, the so-called shift-system operated by group 
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leaders in their service hours is not acceptable, as it means that the 
children are in the care of two workers alternately, who relieve each 
other after 8 or 9 hours’ group duties, taking consecutive shifts. The 
necessary consideration for married staff having their own family 
obligations must in any case be ensured in another way in the time- 
table, for example through the extensive provision of accommodation 
for personnel and their families on the premises of the home. A further 
possibility could be the adoption of the five-day week. 


8. It can reasonably be expected of the group leaders that they 
should supervise the small daily domestic duties within their group 
(tidying rooms and arranging clothes) in so far as these call for super- 
vision and correspond to the ability of the children. The heavy work 
in the group, house or kitchen should in general be carried out by 
women cleaners, or, in homes for young people who have left school, 
by a rota of working groups formed by the young people themselves. 


9. To have personnel who are over age in children’s institutions 
is a danger to the methods of education and general atmosphere suitable 
for young people; this should be avoided by a healthy mixture of 
young and old staff. The constant and systematic recruitment and 
preparation of new young members of the profession through training 
centres and planned training is. therefore one of the leading tasks of 
a far-sighted head of an institution or the responsible professional group. 

In children’s institutions, there should, as a matter of principle, 
be both male and female child care staff. In homes for girls who 
have left school, the male element, and in homes for boys who have 
left school, the female element, should also be represented. 

The student status of institutional staff in the earlier stages of 
training should not be abused by the systematic passing on to them of 
independent educational tasks. 

Trainees for the socio-pedagogical professions must, in addition 
to free board and lodging, receive at least pocket money; those who 
have passed their exams but are still working unc’r supervision must 
be paid. 


10. The salary scale for institutional personnel is fixed by new 
Federal regulations which will shortly be coming into force. 

The relationship of mutual trust’ between the head of the institu- 
tion and the child care worker demands recognition of the fact that the 
child care staff use up their strength more quickly than do people belong- 
ing to other comparable professions. When this cannot be ensured 
by transfer to lighter activities, an earlier pensionable age, from the 
age of 60, and appropriate additional insurance payments into the 
Employees Insurance Fund, should protect the institutional worker 
from need in his or her old age. 


11. A basic condition for the well-being of the child care worker, 
who should generally, for educational reasons, live in the home, is 
that he or she should be given suitable accommodation in a warm and 
personally furnished single room. Sleeping cubicles for (female) staff 
in big dormitories are detrimental to the health and overtax the nerves. 

Staff who have given satisfactory service and who are married or 
wish to get married should, through the provision of accommodation 
suitable for a family, be enabled to stay in the home. 

A pleasant and well-furnished common room for the staff, to 
which they can retire for relaxation throughout the day, cannot be dis- 
pensed with, without detriment to the spirit of the team. This room 
should be equipped with musical instruments, books, newpapers, etc. 


12. Another aspect of the community living between worker and 
group is the taking of meals together ; at least one main meal per day 
should be taken with the staff on duty. The fact that they of course 
eat the same food does not mean that the child care staff, in view of 
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their higher and more protracted consumption of energy, cannot be 
given something extra corresponding to the board charges they pay. 


13. The spiritual quality in institution life is still more important 
than the material conditions for the attitude of the personnel and 
the consequent atmosphere of the home. The awakening of the spirit 
of responsible independence in the child care worker is of greater im- 
portance than a unified, patented method of education. 

In the interests of the continuous and specialized further training 
and mental stimulation of the staff, they should be convened regularly 
several times each month to staff conferences (talks, distussion of in- 
dividual cases, specialized periodicals, etc.); these meetings should 
take place at a time when they are not yet tired from the day’s work. 
Another way of broadening their horizons is for them to participate 
in outside meetings or courses. 

Enough must be done in the home too, especially when this is in 
the country, to meet the natural human need for company, for instance, 
frequent and unconstrained meetings of a cultural or artistic character 
or freely formed interest groups among the staff themselves, which the 
home facilitates as best it can. In addition, excursions, combined 
with stimulating visits not necessarily connected with the more narrow 
professional field, should be arranged at least once or twice a year 
for the staff. 


14. Through these means, a children’s institution can to a large 
extent effectively combat a too rapid changeover, especially among 
the younger personnel, which is a threat to the success of the work. 
Experience has shown that those homes which are able to offer their 
personnel a mentally and spiritually stimulating life so as to coun- 
terbalance the strain of their work, suffer less from staff changes and 
lack of new, young candidates. 


15. The additional costs which the implementation of these 
recommendations will entail form a basic part of the subsidies required 
to cover the expenses of the homes. 


Commentary 


The German survey has quite a different character from that of 
the Dutch one. It covers 43 institutions, 12 official ones and 13 run 
by voluntary organizations. Twenty-two were institutions for younger 
children ; 12 for ‘boys who have left school, and 9 for girls who have left 
school. These 43 institutions included 379 groups. 

It is sad that groups which are too big impede the reciprocal pro- 
cess between child care worker and children and also between the 
children themselves. Groups of schoolchildren should not be greater 
than 15 ; the same number also for girls who have left school ; for youths, 
18 ; for maladjusted children, the groups should not be greater than 8-12. 
The criteria for the composition of the groups should not only be age, 
school class and standard of work; they should be based far more on 
the pedagogical viewpoint. Attention should also be given to co-educa- 
tion and the family principle in institutional groups. 

The child care staff cannot carry out good work if the proportion 
in a children’s group is on an average more than six children to one 
member of staff. The ratio should be the same for girls, and 7.2 -per 
worker for youths. In the 43 homes, there was an average of 190 
staff members for 279 groups, i.e. half a worker per group. “In actual 
fact, a group needs 2% workers. 

Attention is drawn to a bad practice—that of using trainees to 
fill the gap caused by the lack of qualified personnel. 

Other shortcomings which are pointed out are the lack of training 
for personnel, the inadequate salaries, the too long working hours and, 
in particular, the low social status of residential child care staff. 
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All these facts are reasons why the job is not a very attractive one, 
especially since opportunities for promotion are slight. The result of 
this is that too many homes have staff who are over the age limit. 

It should be borne in mind that the work of a group leader is 
psychologically very exacting. Here one of the weak points of in- 
stitutional care is that the personnel do not have enough free time. 
Their accommodation is also inadequate. 

Other things which are lacking are refresher and advanced courses, 
and regrettable—but understandable under the circumstances—is the 
rapid changeover of personnel. In 24 homes over a period of three 
years, more than 1/3 of the personnel changed. In 5 homes more than 
100% changed. Such changes are very harmful to the children; they 
must const antly be changing their personal relationships, and in some 
institutions—those which operate the progressive system, whereby the 
children change groups according to age—this is much worse. 

The conclusion is that criticism of institutional care in Germany 
is not without basis, buf the situation is not so gloomy as is sometimes 
suggested. The homes! are in fact doing their best’ to improve the 
situation, but they will only be able to find a solution if more financial 
support is given by the authorities, because the help given from private 
and public sources is inadequate in Germany. 

More attention should also be given to the special training of child 
care staff for institutions. If the job is not made more attractive, 
nobody can be surprised when the better workers leave the institutions 
for other types of social work which are less of a strain. 

Public opinion is sometimes too violent and subjective about 
institutions, with a tendency to exaggerate; the illustrated press, in 
particular, is an offender in this connection. 

M. H. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Treatment of Persistent Absconders 


How to deal with children who persist in absconding from institu- 
tions is a question which has been discussed with the I.U.C.W. by 
several countries in recent months. Mr. John Gittins, Principal of 
Aycliffe Classifying School (Darlington) who has had considerable 
experience with boys of this type, has kindly agreed to let our readers 
benefit from some notes he made on this question in September 1957. 

We should be extremely interested to have information from those 
of our readers with special interest in this difficult problem as to whether 
their own experience differs from that of Mr. Gittins and how they are 
tackling it. 

(Editor) 


For the past fifteen years we have, as a necessary function of a 
classifying school, been very much aware of the problems associated 
with absconding and we have carried out many experiments, somewhat 
unsystematically, in this field. During the last five years we have 
given special attention to the question and for the last three and a half 
years we have been nominated as a school willing to receive persistent 
absconders from other schools in the North of England. 

Since the offer to receive absconders was made we have, in fact, 
received only one boy transferred to us strictly within the limits laid 
down. We have taken some transfers from the South and we have 
received numerous boys who were re-committed by courts following 
offences that were consequent on absconding. 

Nevertheless we have dealt with a large number of boys who were 
persistent absconders either on admission to the classifying school or 
before their re-committal from another school. In this memorandum 
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we shall concern ourselves solely with persistent absconders as distinct 
from casual absconders or even frequent absconders. Absconding due 
to home-sickness, temporary disturbance, or general inadequacy of 
personality (of the aimless type) is common, but the persistent absconder 
is more positive in his approach, sometimes obsessional, and always 
aggressively anti-social. His actions may or may not be rationalised 
and he nearly always comes from an emotionally disturbed background. 
The persistence is, however, in a sense more important than the 
absconding. 

This is, however, a somewhat speculative definition, although it 
is not likely to offend other than psychological purists. But if a 
systematic study is to be made—and it would well repay the effort— 
a closer definition will have to be attempted. We feel, for instance, 
that problems of truancy, expulsion from schools for maladjusted 
children, absenteeism from work (and frequent changing of jobs), as 
well as actual abscondings from children’s homes, remand homes, 
probation hostels, etc. are all in the same class. Can one designate 
a boy as a persistent absconder who has never before been to an 
approved school? As a check on this it may be mentioned that of 
59 boys in the classifying school at one time, 16 would, if they had 
followed their previous pattern of behaviour, have qualified as 
“frequent ” if not “persistent ” absconders. It is difficult to assess 
how well approved schools deal with the problem unless the problem 
is defined. That is why in this memorandum we have—contrary to 
the writer’s expectation when he began it—been forced to omit numerical 
assessment as likely to be more misleading than helpful. 

One point that is frequently overlooked is that this syndrome 
may occur at all ages. We have had very young boys—of eight or 
nine—who were just as much a problem as those of sixteen. These 
boys must be considered carefully even though they are admittedly 
less frequent than their older fellows. But from the age of 13 or so 
upwards the incidence of persistent absconding is fairly constant. 
The proportion of the intake in this class is very low—probably no more 
than one or two per cent—but the activities of the senior boys tend 
to attract greater publicity. 

In our experience a most important fact is that a certain small 
proportion of persistent absconders are, in present circumstances, 
untreatable. These are the boys commonly designated as psychopaths. 
The term suffers nowadays from careless and too frequent usage. It is 
employed here in the (Henderson) sense that the boy is constitutionally 
incapable of responding, for the present at any rate, to personal influence 
and is impelled to aggressive or purposeless egocentric outbursts which 
always seem to rebound on himself. This class will be mentioned 
later when we come to deal with treatment but its importance at this 
stage is that its problems tend to dominate the situation. In an 
attempt to overcome them we may be tempted to apply methods that 
are too drastic for other cases. Conversely, if a school is therapeutically 
minded, it may persist too long and ineffectually with the psychopath 
to its own detriment and that of the neighbourhood. 

Approximately half of the persistent absconders (from approved 
schools) before admission to Aycliffe have given no trouble at all while 
at Aycliffe. A significant number have been transferred to our own 
training school with no serious recurrence of the problem. This fact 
is a little more surprising than seems commonly to be assumed. We 
claim no special virtue in this respect for Aycliffe, and indeed the 
phenomenon is well known throughout the approved schools service. 
The surprising feature is the promptitude with which the boy settles 
down and the apparently sudden and complete change in his behaviour 
pattern. Detailed studies of cases reveal no common factor and pro- 
bably the chief lesson to be learned is that we still know very little 
about the basic springs of delinquent behaviour. 
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Where troublesome boys have persisted in absconding and have 
been cured the remedy has always been intensive and prolonged in- 
dividual therapy. This nearly always involves a great deal of work 
for the home and the delegation of one of the best members of staff 
for a special aSsigament over a fair period of time. The two features 
we emphasise here are the quality of the treatment and the time factor. 
We have cured the majority of boys who persisted in absconding from 
us when we have been able to carry out such work adequately. 

In our experience punishment as such has little bearing on the 
situation. In general, it tends to harden anti-social attitudes. It 
may serve to placate other boys who expect to see their kind of rough 
justice administered to the offender, but it probably has little specific 
or collective deterrent value. It sometimes helps to rule off the account, 
as it were, and enable a boy to make a fresh start, penance having been 
paid. And sometimes hard physical work has a cathartic effect on the 
duller kind of young tough. But as a specific there appears to be no 
virtue in punishment and the difficulty remains of expressing sympathy 
with the invididual while disapproving of his actions. 

The classifying school at Aycliffe is equipped with four detention 
rooms. These have strong bars outside the windows, re-inforced doors, 
fixed beds, armoured lights, and a bell-push. They have been designed 
to give as little appearance of detention as possible. They are a complete 
failure. Bit by bit we have had to counter: the ingenuity of the detainee 
by removing the appearances of comfort and civilisation and we are 
now quite sure that nothing short of a prison cell, removed from contact 
with other boys, can offer physical security. The one thought of the 
boy who is locked up is to get out or to do damage. In the conditions 
at Aycliffe he has usually contrived to succeed, sooner or later, in one 
or both of these aims. 

It is necessary to distinguish between physical security that is 
intended to prevent absconding and temporary security to give super- 
vising staff a break from concentrated oversight of a potential absconder. 
The detention room as provided at present can serve the latter, but 
not the former function. If a boy is in our kind of detention room 
he still requires supervision but obviously the strain on the supervising 
officer is less than when he has the boy (or boys) working outside. At 
night, particularly, it is useful to be able to lock a boy in a room and 
inspect him from time to time. 

We have no experience of confinement that is rigidly escape- 
proof; therefore we can offer no useful comment on its value as treat- 
ment. But we are inclined to think that confinement of any kind 
is likely to keep the boys’ attention focussed on absconding and to 
undermine any other treatment that may prove effective. This is 
not to say that it may not be necessary ; considerations of public safety 
and of staff welfare (as well as the mundane but ever-present question 
of staff leave, holidays, and sickness) may over-ride the immediate 
welfare of the patient. 

Effective treatment in our experience nearly always involves 
taking risks, and, although this may seem a self-evident assertion, its 
consequences deserve closer examination. If the risk comes off, it is 
said to be justified. But if it fails, the headmaster may seem to have 
been foolish. He is more likely to be censured for foolishness than 
commended for enterprise and this fact, combined with a natural desire 
to preserve the good name of his school, makes him cautious. One 
may, for instance, deliberately send a dull persistent absconder on an 
errand outside the school. This simple dramatisation of the operation 
of trust often has good results. But if it fails it is not easy to explain toa 
local householder whose home has been broken into. A school which accepts 
persistent absconders is risking its reputation and can reasonably 
require an advance assurance of official support. What is more difficult 
is that it may require support where it has—albeit with the best of 
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intentions—made a mistake or where careless and/or inexperienced 
members of staff (they do exist:!) have contributed to it. 

Most persistent absconders go through phases. Indeed some 
people have correlated their activities with the phases of the moon 
(though our clients seem to work to a private almanac). The point is 
that one has to judge the period when supervision must be intensified. 
Sometimes (rather rarely) the boy will co-operate in this. More fre- 
quently one has to learn the individual symptoms, in itself a chancy 
business. 

The continuously persistent types are, so far as our experience 
goes, all in the psychopathic class. They have found their way to 
Borstal, to prison, cr to Rampton. Some of the younger ones have 
blazed a trail across approved school history. All of them, with the 
exception of the Rampton cases, have persisted in recidivism and there 
seems to be no effective way of dealing with them except by continuous 
confinement over long periods. There is some slight evidence that 
this, where it is combined with treatment, has a result in the long run, 
but the period in question is of the order of ten years. Given adequate 
individual supervision they could be kept out of mischief during the 
period of an approved school order but it is doubtful whether a cure 
could be effected. 

It might be worth trying, and our experience is not adequate to 
pronounce definitely on the topic: We have only been able to give 
full supervision for limited periods and we have had to relax when 
slight signs of stabilisation appeared. We have on every occasion 
been defeated when the symptoms recurred. 

It must be emphasised that this psychopathic group is very small, 
but there are considerable periods when a classifying school will contain 
at least one of its members. For adequate supervision four members 
of staff are required, since the supervision must extend over the full 
24 hours and there are (unpredictable) periods when the boy must 
be separated from other groups. 

It is for this group only that we should advocate (or perhaps 
reluctantly agree to) a closed block. For the rest we are reasonably 
confident in the results of (a) limited security (6) increased supervision 
and (c) intensive individual and home therapy. 

If it is decided that we should attempt to deal effectively with 
all classes of persistent absconders we shall require extra members of 
staff for this special assignment. We shall also require accommodation 
ofa more secure type. This could be provided by adaptation of one 
of our sick bay wings. The possibility of violent behaviour, suicide 
attempts, and genuine psychotic outbursts must be considered : we have 
seen these in the boys so far dealt with. Nothing less than continuous 
supervision at certain times and the possibility of continuous super- 
vision at all times will suffice. 

It will be obvious that, while trying to keep an open mind, and 
while expressing a willingness to experiment, we are not hopeful of 
results for the psychopath. The possibility of legislation following 
the recent Royal Commission on Mental Deficiency and Mental Illness 
must be borne in mind, but it is not likely to become effective for some 
years and it is'very doubtful if it will cover the cases we are now con- 
sidering. There is bound to be considerable opposition to the sugges- 
tion that a boy should undergo prolonged imprisonment because he 
has characteristics that put him into a class whose very existence is 
disputed by psychiatrists. The boy will have to prove his nuisance 
value by his acts. This is, crudely expressed, the present situation. 
The real difficulty is that when he has proved his nuisance value there 
is always a point of excruciating emergency when something has got 
to be done and nobody knows what to do. This is especially true 
when he is under fifteen years of age and can be sent neither to prison 
nor to Borstal. Given the facilities described above we are quite pre- 
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pared to do what we can to help and, if we undertake the task, we shall 
be most interested to pursue the question of possible therapy. Our 
pessimism about psychopaths arises from direct experience of their 
reactions to normal treatment but by no means suggests that we cannot 
try other methods. 


ISRAEL 
The Social Educational System of Youth Aliyah 


Institutional care covers a great variety of educational systems. 
It is often judged by the type of institution, e.g. congregate institution, 
scattered homes system, group home, children’s village, children’s 
republic and so on. In fact, this differentiation of types of institution 
is a superficial and misle< ading one. It is more important to judge 
institutional care on the basis of the educational system employed. 
Sometimes even experienced workers in the institutional field believe 
that there are as many systems as there are institutions, because the 
system depends on the personality and ideas of the director, the head- 
master or even the group leader. From a pedagogical point of view, 
more than 25,000 so-called different institutional systems can be reduc ed 
to practically five basic educational systems. 

The oldest, and so far the predominant, is the disciplinary system, 
the characteristics of which are not so much big barrack-like buildings, 
uniforms and lack of any affectionate relationship between personnel 
and children, but rather the moulding of the child into a stereotyped 
pattern of a useful citizen; the children have to comply unquestion- 
ingly with the mode of life and work decided on by the adult (educator). 
Reward and punishment are the corner-stones of this system. 

The second is the individual system, which is the opposite of the 
disciplinary system, because it considers primarily the needs of the 
child ; the adult helps the child by stimulating his latent capacities, 
fostering his power of self-determination and encouraging him to express 
his feelings. The corner-stones of this system are ‘love, security and 
activity. Emphasis is laid on the free development of the child. 

The third, the progressing or “staircase ” system, which would 
seem to lie between the disciplinary and the individual systems, is 
in fact a modification of the disciplinary system. The corner-stone here 
is the education of the will by using a step-by-step progress in education, 
so that the child has to adjust constantly to increasingly exacting 
requirements. Reward and punishment, which play an important role 
in the disciplinary system, are transformed here into an educational po- 
licy by which the child can obtain more liberty and advantages through 
his own efforts, or, of course, less through lack of these. 

The fourth is the socio-educational system in which the “ I (child) 
—We (community) ” relationship dominates and not the “I (child) 
—You (educator) ” relationship of the individual system. 

The fifth is the eclectic system, which, as the word conveys, is not 
bound to a one-way pedagogical or psychological approach. The 
educational approach is determined by the type of child and his indivi- 
dual needs. 

It is clear that the system of Youth Aliyah has a free socio-educa- 
tional approach. I should like to emphasize the word “free”. The 
corner-stones of this system are group-living (in fact, co- living, co- 
studying, co-working and co-activities) and the role of the madrich, 
who is the group worker and educator. 

The basic philosophy of Youth Aliyah is to extend and consolidate 
the agricultural basis of the national economy, and the goal of their 
education is to make the youngsters conscious of Judaism and Israeli 
citizenship by training them in agricultural pioneering, so thot they can 
join the kibbutzim. 
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Before going into details of the educational system of Youth Aliyah, 
we should bear in- mind that this has grown out of the experience of 
twenty-five years. Nearly 100,000 youngsters from seventy-two coun- 
tries, age-group 14-18, (today 12/13- 18) have been educated by Youth 
Aliyah. At the present time, 13,000 are being cared for in 160 kib- 
butzim and 75 youth villages and other institutions, such as agricultural 
centres. Originally all the children were immigrants. The first to 
arrive were European children who had escaped the Nazi pogroms; 
then after the Second World War came the youngsters who had survived 
the concentration camps of Maidanek, Treblinka and Auschwitz, and 
the children from the war-devastated Soviet Union; children from 
D.P. camps in Germany, Austria, Italy, etc. Later came the Jewish 
children from the countries of the Near East who, from the educational 
and cultural points of view, were backward on account of the low social 
status of Jewish families in those countries; and the children from 
transit camps—eventually closed by the authorities—from behind 
the Iron Curtain, e.g. Rumania and Hungary. 

In 1934, the children were placed directly in the kibbutzim, but 
soon the system of reception and preparatory centres was adopted. 
These homes existed in France, the Netherlands, Norway and Italy, 
and before Israel became independent, there was an internment camp 
in Cyprus. Later the policy changed with the setting up of various 
reception homes in Israel, but now there is only one—the Ramat Hadas- 
sah reception and distribution centre. 

Ramat Hadassah is responsible for the intake poiicy and for pro- 
moting an attitude of acceptance. Not only the anamnesis—the history 
of the family and child—is considered, but attention is also given 
to medical and psychotechnical examination. Care is given to difficult 
and pseudo-retarded children who, if they are not suitable for a children’s 
village or kibbutz, are placed in special institutions. 

Youth Aliyah has two child guidance clinics, but originally its 
work did not set out to include really difficult or maladjusted children ; 
however, special care could not be left out, for many of the children 
had suffered so much frustration—frustration and conflicts resulting 
not only from the clash of cultures, but also from personal inhibitions, 
broken homes, ma’barot conditions (slums and new immigrant quarters). 

Generally speaking, Youth Aliyah’s policy today is that children 
go first of all to a children’s village. These are not to be compared to 
the Pestalozzi Village in Switzerland, or the children’s villages in Austria 
and Italy, because the Youth Aliyah villages prepare the youngsters 
for life in the kibbutzim, as can be seen from the curriculum of half- 
a-day’s work and half-a-day’ s study. 

Its youth-community life shows no sign of what is often typical 
of institutions—a static character. On the contrary, this is lively, 
vigorous and dynamic. Its strength lies in the good insight into the 
community living process of the youngsters, the different phases of 
this process, such as individual adjustment, the formation of the group 
and integration. The successful development of this process depends 
on the madrich, his ability to create a social atmosphere and thereby 
stimulate the cooperation of the members of the community, and 
especially—in the words of Slavson—his understanding of how to give 
affection, how to create group acceptance for the youngster and re- 
cognition, how to promote security and friendship by giving him the 
feeling of belonging to a community in which he will gradually be able 
to play an-independent role of his own. 

An important feature of all this is the discussions concerning their 
own children’s village and the taking of the responsibilities of the 
community, work and recreative activities. It is evident that group 
dynamics are the main tool of this system, but its constructive value 
rests with the madrich. It is not surprising that Youth Aliyah holds a 
special training seminar for madrichs. 
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In the community life of Youth Aliyah, children’s villages, self- 
government, or perhaps better said, the sharing of responsibility, plays 
a great role in preparing the youngsters for life as members of the 
kibbutzim. The same can be said of the agricultural training. An 
interesting part of the programme is the role of the sub-groups, i.e. 
four boys or four girls sharing one bedrom, working and studying 
together, etc., but it would lead too far to go into the details of this. 

Much attention is given to recreative activities, such as sport, 
drama, music, singing, ‘folk- dancing, painting, handicrafts, camping, 
excursions, Sabbath and Jewish festivities. 

As in the kibbutzim, the work-load increases progressively accord- 
ing to the age groups, and special attention is paid not only to technical 
training but valso to arousing in the children a genuine love of agriculture, 
cattle rearing and poultry farming. Every youngster is given his 
task by the youth committees in the management of the village, cottage, 
kitchen, laundry, garden, sanitation, etc. 

It is difficult to catch and convey in words the atmosphere of the 
life in a children’s village. It is something more than community 
living and the work of the madrich, something more than the sum of 
school, training, sport and other activities. Personally, what I find 
most characteristic of Youth Aliyah’s children’s villages is the pioneer- 
ing experimental approach, the lack of rigidity, the respect for the 
personality of the child and the unflagging drive and impulse to serve 
the child and the kibbutz—or rather, today, the country—by trying 
to find the best way of helping the child to become an integrated member 
of the Jewish community. Creative leadership is emphasized ; even 
if the youngster will not be staying in a kibbutz, he can become an 
active member of a mashov (smallholders’ settlement) or a village. 

Two other aspects should be mentioned: co-education, which I 
have never before seen realized on such a vast scale, and contact with 
the family. The latter demands attention from the moment the child 
enters Israel with his family. 

However, Youth Aliyah does not limit its care to youngsters in 
villages or kibbutzim. It also plays an important role in the regional 
youth centres for youngsters who, for one reason or another, cannot 
join the children’s village or youth group in the kibbutzim. These 
are mostly children who are backward owing to lack of schooling in 
their country of origin, and they receive in the youth centre pre- 
professional training or, as Mr. Moshe Kol calls it, social education. 
By “socializing ” these children, a small proportion of them are pre- 
pared for further schooling and training in the children’s village or 
kibbutz, but the majority stay with their parents (who receive Isr.£30-40 
per month to compensate them for the loss of their children’s labour) 
and, thanks to their training, become useful members of their family 
as well as of the community. 

In my opinion, Israel has, by its system of regional and youth 
centres, prevented the growing up of asocial youth. 

One of the most outstanding achievements, both of the children’s 
villages and of the regional youth centres, is the way in which Youth 
Aliyah has succeeded in educating and training children of so many 
different ethnic groups together. From this viewpoint Youth Aliyah 
is, as Mrs. Roosevelt has stated, among the creative oe of 
history, of significance far beyond the borders of Israel. 

In this remarkable policy of Youth Aliyah, one finds something 
of the Physiocrats, of the Wohnsiube Gedanke (living-room idea) of 
Pestalozzi, the democratic education of Dewey, the joy emphasized 
by educators like Salzmann and Wichern, the self-government principles 
of “ Daddy ” George, the founder of the junior republic in the U.S.A., 
“the poem of work” of Makarenko, the use of group dynamics of 
Slavson, but something too that no other educational experiment can 
show—the sorrow of the Jewish people, which lost one third of its 
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members during the Second World War, and ardently wishes to give 
a home country back to its youth as well as to instil in them the ideals 
of Judaism and democratic citizenship. 

A critical evaluation of Youth Aliyah’s educational policy leads 
to the following remarks : 


(1) The strength of this system is that the children’s village— 
better and more flexible than the kibbutz—covers the five milieux of 
which every chiid in the world is a part : family, school, church, work 
and club. By this system, however, the child is confronted with only 
one image, not with five dispersed milieux which, normally, can be 
conflicting among themselves. 

There is, however, one danger, namely that if the kibbutzim, and 
moshavim, do not recognize the enormous moral and practical value 
of kibbutzim life for the youngsters, who will not stay but leave the 
kibbutzim after some years and therefore no longer give the necessary 
cooperation, the work of Youth Aliyah and the strength of the kibbutzim 
will be weakened. Youth Aliyah cannot do without the kibbutzim, 
but neither can the kibbutzim do without Youth Aliyah. In fact, 
the collective settlement life of the kibbutzim—once the basis on 
which the State of Israel could be founded—does not attract enough 
new-comers. The socio-economic development of Israel with its 
increasing number of moshavim, the spreading of urbanization and 
industrialization, have created such a number of alternatives that the 
kibbutzim are only slightly increasing in number and, without Youth 
Aliyah, would in future have to depend on the children of their members. 
The fact that the kibbutzim are less well-equipped for preparing outside 
youngsters for kibbutz life than the children’s villages should not be 
attributed to the difficulties for outside youngsters in adjusting to a 
way of living and working which demands a maturer attitude than 
they possess. In reality the children’s villages are more “ youth- 
minded ” than the kibbutzim, that is to say, they offer better possib- 
ilities for individual and social development, more realization of affec- 
tionate relationships and greater flexibility from all points of view. 
The kibbutzim, on the other hand, are changing too, and are in general 
no longer so rigid that personal differences are totally suppressed. 
But that is not enough, because if they do not understand and support, 
as Youth Aliyah does, the need for agro-technical training as is given 
in the excellent rural vocational training centre Kfar Vitkin, called 
Neurim, they will undermine their own future possibilities. The same 
can be said of the moshavim. 


(2) The age of admission for the children was originally 14 for 
girls and 15 for boys; today it is 12 and 13 respectively, but a certain 
number of younger children are taken from the age of 10, mostly orphans 
or children who could not. be helped in other ways. I doubt whether 
these young children, even if some special care is given them, are 
mature enough to benefit from the socio-educational system as it is 
found in the children’s villages. The groups of 30-40 are too large; 
not enough individual attention is given. Here lies the danger of 
lack of loving care, because what the older child can find in group- 
life and friendships, in group acceptance, group activities, recognition, 
in being looked up to by other members of the group, in the feeling 
of belonging to a community and the benefits of communication—all 
that is not what a younger child primarily needs. Because his family 
background was bad, he simply cannot develop without a more personal 
“J-You ” (child-educator) relationship. Although it is possible that 
young children without parents show a pseudo-adjustment to village 
life, I wonder whether the lack of individual care will not have its revenge 
later on. We should bear in mind that the young children in the child- 
ren’s villages cannot be compared with those in the kibbutzim, because 
the latter have relations with their parents. 
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One of the most striking results of Youth Aliyah’s work is, in my 
opinion, that even the youngsters who return to their own families which 
are, particularly the Orientals, more old-fashioned and _ patriarchal, 
nevertheless do not come into conflict with their families to the extent 
of rupture, even if they do not agree with their way of living and work- 
ing. The pupils of Youth Aliyah who return to their own families, 
even if they do not agree with the opinion of their fathers, can stay 
with their families because their community experience has taught 
them tolerance. But tolerance is not a product of community life ‘for 
children who have been deprived of the necessary individual loving 
care at the age when they needed it. 


(3) The time will come when Youth Aliyah will be faced with the 
necessity of training its youngsters not only in agriculture and agro- 
techniques, but also in mechanics. This is the refrain of the future ; 
even the kibbutzim are opening more and more factories, for mechanical 
training will at a certain moment in the future demand just as much 
attention as agriculture. As some of the outside youngsters now 
leave the kibbutzim after some years to go to moshavim, a certain 
number of those trained as mechanics will then go to free factories, 
but the majority would continue to stay, if the kibbutzim adjusted 
themselves to the changing social and economic life of Israel. 

(4) For every country in the world it is a blessing to have a 
national voluntary child welfare organization which covers the various 
aspects, such as preventive work, foster care and the different types 
of institutional care, children’s villages, etc. especially if the child 
welfare policy is a typical “social action ” which, to a large extent, 
is the quality of Youth Aliyah. 

With the marvellous staff and services which Youth Aliyah possesses, 
it could do an excellent job by introducing foster care for those children 
who are not fit for community life in kibbutzim and by creating special 
services for maladjusted children on a broader scale for “ outside ” 
children. 

I know that the prospect of Youth Aliyah, as Mr. Moshe Kol has 
said, “ derives its inspirations from the soil and is rooted in agricultural 
settlements ”, but why should it not also be rooted in the ideal of 
the further development of Jewish child welfare in the service of Jewish 
children in general? I cannot imagine an organization better qualified 
for this than Youth Aliyah. 

I have now seen more than 1,500 institutions of various types 
in the world. There were none which impressed me so deeply as 
the children’s villages of Youth Aliyah and their youth groups in the 
kibbutzim. This work can be taken as a model not only for the Asian 
and African areas. Those who know something about the modern 
way of working in institutions, the importance of the work of David 
Wills (G.B.), the once revolutionary experiment of Aichorn (Austria), 
the work of Fritz Redl and Bruno Bettelheim (U.S.A.) of Makarenko 
with his Gorki-colonies (USSR), the children’s villages or members 
of FICE, but have not seen the work of Youth Aliyah have missed one 
of the most colourful and dynamic experimental realizations in the 
field of residential education. 

M. H. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
INSTITUTIONAL CARE 


The development of methods of treatment in institutions looked at from 
a practical point of view. By S. Huynen. From: Evolution 
d’une Notion, la Délinquance juvénile, Brussels, Centre d’Etude 
de la Délinquance juvénile (1958), p. 114-178. 


Having played a leading role in the period between the two wars 
in the development of approved schools in Europe, particularly thanks 
to the work of Prof. Rouvroy, champion of the progressive or “ stair- 
case ” system, based on the education of the will, Belgium is under- 
going a period of transition. 

Like France, Belgium is now abandoning the progressive or 
“ staircase ” system, whereas the number of children placed in institu- 
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tions is steadily increasing : in 1939, 4,367 children ; in 1945, 5,196 child- 
ren; on 3lst December 1957, 6,600 children, which points to an increase 
of approximately 50% compared to before the war. (According to 
an enquiry carried out by a voluntary study group, Belgium has 
700 establishments for physically and mentally handicapped and 
maladjusted children with some 60,000 beds. On the other hand, 
foster placement is making only slow progress: in 1939, 18% of the 
sum total of treatment measures prescribed for children outside their 
own homes coming under the terms of the child welfare law; in 1957, 
26%. 

oS factors, such as the desire to cut down on general costs, 
weigh in favour of establishments housing large numbers of children, 
although no really rational experiments have yet been carried out 
with a view to determining whether small homes suitable for a large 
family would not be more advantageous, even from the economic 
point of view. 

Miss Huynen’s article gives a good picture of the difficulties. There 
are various problems: if the basic concepts are good, there is a lack 
of qualified personnel; the majority of Belgian institutions are not 
specialized, and the number of institutions of a medico-pedagogical 
character, particularly for maladjusted children over school age, is 
insufficient. 

It is striking to note that in the process of the differentiation of 
children’s homes, the observation centre has played no role. The 
change which has come about in children’s homes has principally taken 
the form of a change in atmosphere, giving the children a more normal, 
natural and homelike life. 

The development of State-owned approved schools, like that of 
privately run institutions, is hampered by the crucial problem of per- 
sonnel and their lack of vocation. It must also be borne in mind that 
even if specialists such as psychiatrists and psychologists have been 
introduced into institutions, it would nevertheless be desirable for 
these not to confine themselves solely to diagnosis but to concern 
themselves just as much, if not more, with the personnel caring for 
the children. 

The characteristic shortcomings of children’s homes in Belgium 
are: lack of differentiation, too few qualified personnel, -insufficiently 
developed mental health care, too many children placed in institutions 
on account of lack of foster home placement. 

Questions of the social status and promotion of institutional per- 
sonnel have not been dealt with by Miss Huynen. 

There is certainly no lack of good will for the reorganization and 
improvement of the situation in Belgium; on the contrary, there is 
widespread desire for progress, but the financial means and personnel 
needed to implement these more modern concepts are lacking. 

Miss Huynen’s article suggests the following questions: 1. are 
the grants made by the State to voluntary institutions adequate ? 
2. should not a national coordinating agency be set up, grouping the 
voluntary child welfare organizations, which would support and develop 
preventive work as well as social services for children placed outside 
their own homes, and which would at the same time represent the 
element of balance between the official and voluntary child welfare 
organizations ? 


A Guide for Child Care Workers. By Morris Fritz Mayer. New 
York, The Child Welfare League of America, Inc., 1958, 184 pp. 


One may well ask whether we need yet another book in the field 
of institutional care, after those by Hopkirk, McGovern, Schulze, 
Konopka, Burmeister and Schulze and Mayer. Morris Mayer, the well- 
known director of one of the best American residential treatment 
schools, Bellefaire in Cleveland, has done an excellent job with this 
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book, written for those who give day-to-day care to children in institu- 
tions, “not to teach them, but to help people think about their jobs 
and find their own answers, rather than to give these answers”. Mr. 
Mayer’s opinion that the title of “ houseparent ” is a misnomer will 
not be accepted in all European countries, but that is not the most 
important thing. Excellent are the chapters: The Child as an In- 
dividual, The Children as a Group, Meals and the Meaning of Food, 
The Day has Twenty-four Hours, Recreation and Play, Discipline, 
Parents, The Childcare Worker is Part of a Team. I do not know 
of any other book equal in value to this one. It is more than an 
“appetizer ”; it is an excellent stimulant for improving all kinds of 
institutional care all over the world. Even if for the less advanced 
countries, the goals may seem far away and hard to reach, this book 
nevertheless contains for institutional workers there a rich. source of 
constructive ideas, and the workers in the so-called developed coun- 
tries can benefit enormously too. 

Conclusion : We should like to see this book in the hands of all 
workers who have something to do, even indirectly, with institutional 
care, such as children’s court judges, probation officers, administrators, 
etc. The Child Welfare League of America can be complimented on 
this book. 


Differences between Schools for the Maladjusted and Ordinary Boarding 
Schools. By M. L. KELLMER PRINGLE. Off-printed from the 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XXVII. Part I, 
February 1957. 36 pp. 


This is the result of an investigation carried out by the Research 
Sub-Committee of the Association of Workers for Maladjusted Children, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. M. L. Kellmer Pringle (University of 
Birmingham, Remedial Education Centre) to provide information 
about various aspects of: a) residential schools and hostels for malad- 
justed children, by making a comparison with the conditions, practices 
and views prevailing in b) ordinary boarding schools. The principal 
facts brought to light were : 


schools for ordinary 
maladjusted children boarding schools 
Number of schools ..... 36 27 
Number of children .... 1,455 4,686 
Number of children per 
SURED INCTNMOR '<:..5 ..rchs.8.0s 2% 5 or more 
school capacity... ...... 25-45 150-400 
Walling HiSh 0 3. oo eae Yes Yes 
Available places ........ severely limited limited 
Average length of stay . 2% years many years, because 
second stage mostly 
included 
Retarded children ...... many few—limited on pur- 
pose 
NEIOBROS 20s ce em ore erp Mati ee small bigger 
The needs of the individual 
CHING cla teesieimies considered less 
Corporal punishment ... rare—in 9 of the 36 
homes in 2 of the 27 schools 


Percentage of symptoms 
as incidence of problem 
behaviour (enuresis, 
stealing, withdrawn, de- 
pressed, encopresis, ab- 
normal sex behaviour, 
BBUNIMNG) oid ws 5 oo ts ates 60% 


~I 
ae 
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Main findings: all schools for the maladjusted considered the child/ 
adult relationship to be of great importance, as well as the maintenance 
of close liaison with the children’s homes. More favourable conditions 
for the staff seem essential if these two conditions are to be met satis- 
factorily. ven if the child/staff ratio is more favourable in schools 
for maladjusted children, their staff have considerably less. free time 
during the week and shorter holidays throughout the year. This is 
partly due to the fact that maladjusted children are less capable of 
being left to their own devices, and partly that many are not able to 
go home for the whole of the holidays because of the severity of their 
maladjustment. In view of the considerable emotional strain imposed 
by the work—maladjusted children making much greater demands 
on the tolerance and stamina of the staff by the very nature of their 
handicap—it seems desirable for the sake of the mental health of the 
staff that their conditions of work be as favourable, if not more so, 
than those of their colleagues in ordinary boarding schools. 

There is no clear-cut line of demarcation between emotional and 
educational difficulties, but on the contrary a close inter-relationship. 

Since the main aim of schools for maladjusted children is to return 
their pupils to live with their own families, it must be regarded as a 
serious weakness that shortage of staff prevents as close a liaison between 
parents, clinics and schools as would be desirable for full and speedy 
recovery. 

Though many schools explicitly state that corporal punishment 
is never used, nine schools for the maladjusted resort te it, although 
very rarely, compared with only two ordinary boarding schools. Three 
observations seem relevant: firstly, maladjusted children because of 
their very maladjustment are much more likely to provoke or challenge 
the endurance of the staff; moreover hysterical outbursts may, on 
occasions, make a slap essential. Secondly, an analysis of the nine 
schools for the mal: \djusted which do occ: sionally use ‘corporal punish- 
ment shows that six are L.E.A. schools (out of a total of thirteen), and 
three are independent schools (out of a total of twenty-three). It 
might be worth investigating why the incidence is so much higher in 
these schools than in the independent ones. In the view of the As- 
sociation of Workers for Maladjusted Children, there is- no place for 
corporal punishment in schools for maladjusted ‘children. Thirdly, the 
low incidence of corporal punishment in the ordinary boarding schools 
corresponds to the fact that these boarding schools are the cream 
of their type, in contrast to the schools for maladjusted children which 
are not a special selection but can be regarded as a very representative 
as against a highly selected sample, because practically all schools for 
maladjusted children in the country were approached, 

Conclusion :.this is an important publication in the field of schools 
for maladjusted children. Until now, publications of this kind and 
quality have been rare. 


Child Care Staffs in Institutions. Report on survey undertaken for 
the Children’s Welfare Advisory Council to determine the need 
for courses of training. Victoria, 1957, 111 pp. 


An excellent survey of the situation in institutional care in Victoria, 
Australia. In many respects, there are the same problems as in Belgium, 
the Netherlands and the U.K. (Curtis Report). The survey covered 
71 institutions : 32 Protestant, 18 Roman Catholic, 19 Undenominational 
and 2 Statutory. The number of children cared for was 4,554. The 
staff members numbered 1,384, of whom 886 were child care staff, 
including 231 in eight babies’ homes, and 478 domestic staff. 

Main problem : from the point of view of material care, the children 
ure better off than they would be in their own homes, bu! ‘here is a 
general lack of individual care and understanding of problem behaviour. 
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The function of child care worker has a low social status, as a 
result of unattractive salaries and long working hours (61.4% of the 
staff members worked more than 10 hours per day). It is hardly 
surprising that 62% of the institutions indicate that they have dif- 
ficulties in securing suitable staff. = a 

Victoria is institution-minded. Of the 3,204 wards of State, 
2,093 are in institutions. 

The author emphasizes the need for training: full-time training 
(according to the U.K. model), part-time training, correspondence 
courses, single subject short intensive courses, and the role of practical 
work should be accentuated. The age limit for training courses should 
be the same as in the U.K., i.e. 18-45 for women and 21-55 for men. 
But no progress can be made until the salary problem is solved. It 
was recommended that a Victoria Training Council be set up consisting 
of representatives from the public and private agencies, operating on 
a national basis. 

What we miss in this report is that no attention is given to the 
internal and external differentiation of institutions (Mannheim and 
Spencer) and the functional relationship between institutional care 
and preventive work and foster care. 

Particularly useful are the various training programmes of different 
countries given as a model. 


A Study of Deprived Children. Intellectual, Emotional and Social 
Development. By M. L. KELLMER PRINGLE and Victoria Bossio. 
From: Vita Humana, International Journal of Human Develop- 
ment, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1958, Bale. (27 pp.) 


After the previous publications of Bowlby, Goldfarb, Spitz, Lewis 
and others, this is an excellent new comparative study which should 
be extremely useful to psychologists, psychiatrists, orthopedagogues 
and other experts in the field of institutional care. 

This investigation had two main aims: firstly, to study the develop- 
ment-and achievement of deprived children comparing them with those 
of the ordinary school population. In addition to the aspects reported 
here, language development and reading attainment were assessed. 
The second aim was to test three hypotheses regarding the results of 
deprivation : that its ill-effects are more marked: 1. where the first 
separation from the mother occurred at an early age ; 2. where separa- 
tion has lasted for a long time; and 3. where deprivation has been 
complete. Altogether 188 institutionalized children were studied at 
three age levels, 8, 11 and 14 years of age. 

The majority of this sample of deprived children was of average 
ability. However, the proportion of dull children was considerably 
higher, and that of bright considerably lower, than among school 
children generally. The incidence of emotional maladjustment was 
high, supporting previous research evidence. Both quantitative and 
qualitative differences were found between the institutionalized and 
ordinary children. Only with regard to social development did the 
achievement of the deprived equal that of children living with their 
own family. However, there is evidence to suggest that an apparently 
satisfactory level of social competence may be produced by the very 
circumstance of living in an institutional environment. Regarding the 
three criteria of deprivation, it was found that early first separation 
from the mother resulted in significantly greater ill-effects on the 
children’s development. Similarly, complete | deprivation had a signi- 
ficantly deleterious effect. On the other hand, sheer length of institu- 
tionalization did not appear to be of great importance. 
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Die Entstehung der ersten Objektbeziehungen. Direkte Beobach- 
tungen an Sduglingen wahrend des ersten Lebensjahres. By 
Dr. R. A. Spirz. Translated from French into German by Ursula 
Seemann. Stuttgart, E. Klett Verlag, 1957. 110 pp. 


Dr. René Spitz is an outstanding psychoanalyst who bases his 
research on Sigmund Freud. However, he has developed Freud’s 
theories some steps further. For many years he has studied the 
relationship of babies with their mothers during the first year of their 
lives. These first contacts—he has found out—are of decisive im- 
portance in the later development of the child. The social and indus- 
‘trial evolution in the advanced countries has led to an increasing 
tendency among women to take up work outside the home. Dr. Spitz 
points out the danger of this development, because the young child 
is thereby deprived of the maternal love and care which cannot be 
substituted by that of any other person. According to Dr. Spitz, 
neuroses, lack of contact with other people and pathological depen- 
dencies in later years may be caused by the severing of the contact 
between mother and child during the first year of his life. 


eG; gh 
ANNUAL REPORTS 
Jaarverslag 1957 van de Nationale Federatie voor Kinderbescherming. 


(Geschriften van de Nationale Federatie voor Kinderbescherming, 
No. 30.) 50 pp. 


The Dutch report concerns the National Federation for Child 
Welfare. <A good custom is that it gives a picture of how the children 
who cannot live at home are placed, whether in foster or institutional 


care, and their age. It also gives the number of institutions and that 
of the children they care for. An attractive aspect of this annual 
report is its bibliography. 


Rapport Annuel de la Direction de l’Education Surveillée... 1958. Melun, 
Impr. administrative (1959); 203 pp. (Ministére de la Justice.) 


This French report gives a picture of the work done for children 
who come before the courts, approved schools, research and a review 
of the laws. It contains excellent statistics and is a rich source of 
information for those interested in the care of neglected and delinquent 
children and youngsters in France, as far as the work of the Ministry 
of Justice is concerned. 

We should like also to remind readers of an earlier publication 
of the Ministry of Justice : “ La pédagogie du groupe dans les Internats. 
Extraits des Travaux de la VIII® Session d’Educateurs. ” Vaucresson, 
février 1956 (Ministére de la Justice, Centre de Formation et d’Etudes 
de l’Education Surveillée). Vaucresson, the research, study and train- 
ing centre of the French Ministry of Justice, is doing an excellent 
job to improve observation and reception homes and institutional care 
in France. 





THE NEXT NUMBER OF THE REVIEW WILL 
BE DEVOTED TO THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 




















